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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a 

NYE situation in Germany is very uncertain and even 

disturbing. On Monday the Government resigned, 
but President Ebert requested them to carry on till a new 
Government could be formed, and it now seems probable 
that they will re-form themselves. The resignation was the 
result of the breakdown of the negotiations between the 
Nationalists and the Middle Parties with the object of 
forming a joint Cabinet. The Dawes Report was, of 
course, the crux. Everything turned upon that. The 
Berlin correspondent of the J'imes says that the Middle 
Parties insisted that the Report should be accepted as a 
whole and that unless this were clearly agreed to they could 
not co-operate with the Nationalists. The Nationalists 
seem a little more inclined than they were to fall in with 
the wishes of the Middle Parties, but this comes from the 
pressure of circumstance more than from a change of 
heart. Anyhow, the Middle Parties were not satisfied, 
and regarded the Nationalist reply as a refusal of co- 
operation. 








The new Reichstag met for the first time on Tuesday. 
The Communists did their best to disturb the formal 
proceedings, but their best was not very impressive 
or successful. The Times correspondent sagaciously 
suggests that parliamentary proceedings cannot really 
be broken down by people who do not understand them. 
General Ludendorff and Admiral von Tirpitz were both 
present, and were subjected to plenty of derision from the 
Communists. It is a good sign that on Tuesday the 
Nationalists suffered a distinct check in their policy 
of demanding preliminary modifications in the Dawes 
Report. As the largest party in the new Reichstag, 
they demanded that the President should allow them to 


form a Cabinet. The President promptly replied by 
sending again for Dr. Marx. It is said that a new 
Marx Government would be very much like the old 


one, though a few offices might be, 
offered to the Nationalists. 
* * * * 


formally at all events, 


If a new Coalition could be created with the help of 
the Socialists there would be a majority for accepting 
the Dawes Report, whatever the Nationalists might do. 
Unfortunately, however, acceptance does not imply 
the power to carry through all the Constitutional changes, 
requiring a two-thirds majority, which the Report postu- 
lates. How we wish that the German parties of the Right 
could rid themselves of their long-established habit of 
acting as their own enemies! They never seem to miss 
an opportunity for bungling in a perfectly solemn, heavy 
way. It seems almost incredible to outsiders, but the 
Nationalists evidently believe, and have been definitely 
declaring, that Admiral von Tirpitz would be a great 
figure as Chancellor and would be acceptable to all other 
countries. One would think that they must understand 
that the very name of Admiral von Tirpitz is odious in 
this country. And yet all sensible people here want 
to help Germany to revive if only gratuitous difficulties 
are not put in their way. 

* * a * 

A correspondent of the Times described in Monday’s 
issue an important conversation which he had with 
M. Herriot, the Mayor of Lyons, who is likely to be the 
next French Premier. M. Herriot said that he would 
make the Socialists a definite offer, and he hoped that they 
would co-operate with him in the work of government. 
Much depended upon their answer, but in any case the 
Government which he contemplated would rest on the 
Left. The principle of his foreign policy would be that 
peace and justice must be The security of 
France and adequate reparations were not inconsistent 
with either peace or justice. First of all he would consider 
the Experts’ Report, and study “ the manner in which 
the evacuation of the Ruhr could be undertaken.” He 
hoped it would be recognized in Germany that if the 
German Government moved to the Right, negotiations 
would be rendered much more difficult than they need 
be. He wanted to help “ all democracies to fight against 
all imperialisms.”” As regards the attack on the frane by 
certain French interests, he declared that he would 
show no merey on “ financial defeatists.” 


secured. 
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The correspondence between the Prime Minister and | had yet undertaken for the reduction of une 
M. Poincaré on reparations, published in the papers of | ployment. What he did was to quote figures wis, 


Thursday, shows that no headway had been made. 

The two protagonists threw a quite unusual number of 

bouquets at each other, but it is clear that at the end 

Mr. MacDonald had little hope of moving M. Poincaré. 
* 1 a * 


The visit of the King and Queen of Italy, who have 
been taking part in all the ceremonies and entertainments 
proper to such distinguished guests, has given genuine 
pleasure in this country. All political parties here are 
sincere friends of the Italian people, and the public 
has been delighted at the opportunity of showing its 
feelings. Everything that is known of the King of 
Italy commends him to British tastes; he has always 
done his best to govern in accordance with what he 
judged were the wishes of the Italian people, and he 
has done so without a trace of that self-assertion or 
theatricality which are an abomination in British eyes. 

* * Xx * 


By a happy chance a settlement of the Jubaland 
dispute has coincided with the Italian royal visit. The 
dispute has attracted much more attention in Italy 
than here, and it may be necessary to remind our readers 
of the facts. Italy, when she came into the War, was 
promised, together with other things, an enlargement 
of Italian Somaliland. This meant handing over to | 
her a portion of Kenya, and when the War was over | 
negotiations began for the purpose of settling the new 
boundary. These negotiations have continued with 
a good deal of trouble and heart-burning ever since. 
There were two great difliculties; the mapping of a 
desert frontier is an extremely complicated and arduous | 
business in any case, and we think that some of the 
Italian newspapers did not make suflicient excuses for 
the inevitable causes of delay. The other difficulty was 
that successive British Governments tried to make the 
Jubaland negotiations an occasion for settling the 
Dodecanese problem. Mr. MacDonald has followed a 
different policy. He has separated the two questions, 
and in that we are sure he has been wise. 

. * * * 


We have dealt elsewhere with the main features of 
the Report of Lord Lee’s Commission. Here we only 
want to say how strongly we desire that the Report 
should be accepted and brought into operation as it 
stands. It is a piece of statesmanship and not merely 
a detail of administration, and it must be dealt with 
on these lines. That objections, and per se very strong 
objections, can be made to parts of the Report we do 
not doubt, but these objections are too late. The 
problem which Lord Lee and his colleagues had before 
them was—given the dyarchy and the new conditions 
in India—to suggest a system which would secure the 
continuance of British aid in the higher branches of the 
Indian Civil Service. The problem was to find terms 
acceptable to the best type of British administrators. 
It is by their success or failure here that the work of the 
Commissioners is to be judged. In our opinion they 
have succeeded and deserve the nation’s gratitude. 

* * * * 

The life of the Government is threatened by the 
unemployment problem. In the Commons on Thursday, 
May 22nd, the debate on unemployment which 
had been begun on the previous day was continued. 
Mr. Shaw, the Minister of Labour, again, though 
not in so many words, took up the position that 
it was quite unreasonable to expect him to produce 
rabbits out of a hat. He could not, in fact, point 


he said, were most encouraging as showing that unem. 
ployment was steadily diminishing. Unfortunately {, 
him, Dr. Macnamara was able to quote figures whic 
proved that last year, when the Labour Party Were 
loudly complaining that nothing was being done 7 
employment was being reduced rather more rapidly tha 
since Labour had come into office. Mr. Shaw asserted 
that the reduction in the number of the unemployed was 
16,000 in the previous week, and that if this rate continued 
for a year there would be no unemployment at all. 
* * * * 

All this makes it more difficult thanever to understand 
the Government, for their Insurance Scheme js based 
on the assumption that a million men will be unemployed 
until 1926, and that even after that 800,000 Will be 
permanently unemployed. We said that Mr. Shaw coylj 
| point to no definite scheme yet introduced by the Gover. 
| ment, but perhaps we ought to have made an exception 
in the case of his statement that the Trade Facilities Act 
has been applied to Russia—a statement received with 
ironical cheering. All the other schemes lie in the future. 
Mr. Shaw said that there were plans for new roads 
chiefly in Lancashire; the Forestry Grant would } 
increased by £10,000, and an expert committee had beep 





| appointed to advise; railway works in Crown Colonies 


were being considered, as well as an improvement of th 
approaches to the London Docks and the Tilbury Dock 
scheme. Other projects were for providing electrical 
power stations, and for building a Severn barrage if the 
report of the engineers should be favourable. Both 
Unionist and Liberal critics, of course, had an easy task 
in reminding the Government that the Labour Party 
professed to have all its plans ready for ending unem- 
ployment three years ago. 
* * . * 

The Labour Party manifesto issued last November 
said: “ The Labour Party alone has a positive remedy 
for unemployment. . . . The Labour Party has urged 
the immediate adoption of national schemes of productiv: 
work.” Writing as mere Unionists, we can only say 
that if the Government would produce the schemes which 
we supposed were ready long ago, instead of talking 
about them as future events which depend upon expert 
advice, they would receive a general support from us. 
We have urged over and over again that now when trade 
is slack is the very time to put our industrial house in 
order. All the plant which cannot be attended to when 
every factory is humming with business could be attended 
to now. Our roads are notoriously unfit for the traflie 
they carry, and will become progressively more uniit as 
motor traffic increases. When we are told that road- 
making is too skilled a job for any but a select few we 
ask leave to laugh. The War taught us otherwise. 
The debate was resumed on Thursday, but the critical 
division, on which the fate of the Government depends, 
will be taken after we have gone to press. The Liberals, 
of course, have it in their power to save or break the 
Government. 

. + * * 

In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Shaw was 
hotly attacked for his proposal to extend unemployment 
insurance to children of 14 and 15. He defended himself 
on the ground that those children who have left school, 
but cannot find employment, are now “ kicking about 
the streets.” No one denies that that too often happens, 
but it is not an excuse for introducing the demoralizing 
principle of giving the children pay for “ kicking about 
the streets.”” If the clause on the insurance of children 





any definite enterprise which the Government 


to 


went through, more parents than ever would end their 
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———— 
Unem. children’s schooling as soon as tt was legally “i? rh a relations = either accused or visti, or of probable 
Which jo 80. The family would make money out o oe “ Pe mars in t ' case. It is impossible for any amateur 
Unem. fy shaw protested that the time had come to elp ang detective to say in advance what facts may turn out to 
IY fop inemployed children, and that again we do not, of aoe, ig of Coherneining value when the case is tried, and there 
Which jeny: But his way of helping them is one of the very is thus an unlimited, because incalculable, scope for 
’ Were ff worst that could be devised. If unemployment money is biasing or deflecting the minds of a jury, 
he, un. io be paid in the case of children, let it be paid on condition * * * * . 
Y thay that they go on regularly with their education. In the end » the Crumbles case the police complained that they 
Sserte| ff Mr. Shaw agreed to remove his proposal from the Financial were impeded in their duty of making inquiries by the 
ed was Resolution and to bring it up again in Committee. We | parallel or counter inquiries of _ newspapers. Judges 
tinued can only hope that it will be finally dismissed or recon- have no desire to frighten off criticism or to prevent 
ll. ¢ructed in Committee. The school, not the factory, is the | a proper publicity, which no doubt they value for its 
right place for children. We never thought that the many social uses. Appeal Judges are notoriously lenient 
stand Labour Party would go back in effect to the principle of - — sag about newspaper comments which might 
based the “ half-timer. : a conceivably be regarded as constituting contempt of 
loved ; a court, because they are not in the least likely to be 
ill be On the Second Reading of the Finance Bill in the influenced by such things. But when there is a jury to 
could House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Asquith made the | be influenced it is quite another matter. Any attempt 
Vern. unexpected suggestion that holders of War Loan should | at Trial by Newspaper ought to be suppressed in its 
ption be invited to hand it back to the Government in return arliest stages. ; A “ 
S Act es oe — — te res a Sympathy has rightly been expressed with the Man- 
with partial exemption, from Income Tax for a definite period. PP os aa da i . i oa “ ogc ih a 
ture. In this way, he argued, holders of a sufficient amount of ; is Pi sa - ee ai at Bs on La is ~ 
oads the Loan would be enabled to make a solid contribution oe - = eee, vg e ae eet po ae ~ 
1 by to the reduction of debt. They could do so at a time eae pithean: cages being a ; peer nated geo oxi 8 
been most convenient to themselves. What he proposed | * == ake tee Pea : a he ne a rind - ee 
Mies yas a kind of voluntary Capital Levy which would have | pon a ae y o we " snes hae so yf a i 28 
* the none of the disadvantages of a compulsory levy. sre ” a prey — — y pogo vj Re oe 
Jock * = Fs * | a — ss one ly! was printed by an erro! of judgment 
rical The results of two by-elections have been announced por aie esac “a = ge nag ee ee j be . st 
the since our last issue. In the West Toxteth Division of | ii ¢ oh ain percent “gy ae — 2 ‘ ae d duce: 
soth Liverpool it was necessary to fill the vacancy caused by | ae er nario geet —— i et — as 
‘ask the retirement of the Unionist, Sir Robert Houston. | * ti - ene and ought ” siomumenae 
urty The figures declared on Thursday, May 22nd, were : aa Me — “ nearly becoming prevalent, and i ges 
’ ane ted 5 obvious that there are those who think that publications of th 
em- Mr. J. Gibbins (Lab.) * . 15,505 | kind are not only legitimate but even commendable. In the hop 
Mr. T. White (C.) ia ae a = 3,034 | that this day’s proceedings will show that in the opinion of thi- 
~~ ener a | Court that view is wrong, the Court has mercly imposed a fine, 
Majority .. . -- 2,471 | but if the practice should be repeated the Court will not again bi 
ber At the General Election Sir Robert Houston defeated | 4isposed to adopt that merciful alternative.” 
‘dy Mr. Gibbins by 139 votes. In the Kelvingrove Division . P ™ . . ' 
red { Glasgow the result declared last Saturday was :— | Some newspapers have rather lost their heads about 
ee Captain W. E. Elliot (C.) 15.488 | what is melodramatically called the Death Ray. On 
ay Mr. A. Ferguson (Lab.) .. - as .. 11,167 | behalf of Mr. Grindell-Matthews, the inventor of the 
ch Sir J. W. Pratt (L.) v + . +» 1,372 | ray, it has been said that this invisible influence will 
ng Unionist Majority | 4321 | stop a motor at a range of over fifty miles by putting the 
rr re — : ' magneto out of action. We might believe this, but when 
. Captain Elliot's majority of nearly 3,000 over the com- | we are told that the Death Ray is also a-kind of Life Ray, 
de bined votes of the other parties Is an extremely encour | as it will cure cancer, we begin to have our doubts. Several 
in aging sign, particularly m this part of Scotland. The persons are experimenting with rays which in due course 
‘ Liberal candidate’s vote, it may be noted, was so small _may be entitled to the name of Death Ray, and it is 
d that he had to forfeit his deposit money. Liberal quite possible that in the more or less distant future the 
* candidates seem to be in danger everywhere of such ! chief defences against aeroplanes will be invisible rays. 
2 eclipses. In these circumstances one must regard the | Nevertheless, we cannot see that the Air Ministry could 
|. very bold and exultant language employed by Liberals | have behaved otherwise than it has done, though it has 
: at the meetings of the National Liberal Federation at | poeeived a great deal of blame from excitable and credu- 
: Brighton as a kind of whistling to keep up their courage. | lous persons. Mr. Grindell-Matthews was by no means 
| * 6 3 * ignored, as has been said. He was given opportunities 


| to prove the value of his experiment, and it was not till 
| this week that in his own laboratory he proved to the 
| Ministry that he could stop an engine and light an electric 
lamp at a distance of about fifteen yards. The Ministry 
asked for more experiments, and promised a modest 
subsidy ; but the inventor flew to Paris, ostensibly to 
sell his invention to a French company, pursued by 
reporters and by writs issued by persons who state that 
they were his collaborators. 


In the Divisional Court before the Lord Chief Justice, 
Mr. Justice Roche and Mr. Justice Branson, on Friday, 
. May 23rd, the editors and printers of the Evening Standard, | 
the Daily Express and the Manchester Guardian were | 
fined for contempt of court. The contempt was contained | 
in information published by those newspapers with 
regard to the alleged murder at the bungalow on the 
Crumbles. The Evening Standard was required to pay | 
£1,000 with and the Daily Evpress and the 
Manchester Guardian £300 ezeh with costs. These heavy * * 
lines show how serious a view the Court took of the 
matter. As the evidence showed, a practice has grown 
up among certain newspapers of acting as amateur 


costs, 

* * 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 8 per cent. July 5th. 

5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 100 {j ; Thursday 
week, 100{ ; a year ago, 101}. 


detectives. 





Reporters are sent to ferret out every detail 
about the lives of accused persons or of the victim, or of 





34 per cent. Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 77j ; 
Thursday week, 78; a year ago, 80}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IS EUROPE DEAD ? 


“* Europe outwardly may look dead, in the sense that its old 
watchwords and formulas of International intercourse are dead, 
but the nations composing it don’t give me that impression. 
France is working hard from end to end. Italy has given us a 
marvellous example of vitality quite lately. Germany is very 
much alive internally in her own characteristic way. The 
newly-created States, at any rate, struggle for life as if they 
believed in their future. No. Europe is very far from being a 
graveyard. One need not be very optimistic to see that. So it 
seems tome. But it may be the illusion of a solitary man. I do 
not know what may happen to-morrow, but I hope I shall be 
allowed to keep that illusion to the end of my life.” 


T is thus that Mr. Joseph Conrad writes to me in a 
private letter. His words are so moving, and as the 
opinion of a man at once full of wisdom and insight are 
so important, that I have obtained Mr. Conrad’s leave to 
use them as my text. I am in complete agreement with 
his conclusions. 

Europe is not dead or dying. There is, of course, 
always the possibility of its committing suicide, but 
there is no likelihood of such a contingency. While the 
will to live exists there is no need for alarm. And the 
desire to live is intense. That is why there is so much | 
unrest, so deep a sense of anxiety, so insistent a demand | 
for remedies. Malaise and physical disturbance are not | 
fatal signs. What the doctor dreads in a patient is 
lethargy, incapacity to react to treatment, indifference, 
| absence of volition. It is only when the desire to live is 
€xXtinct that one need give up hope. Not till I see the 
nations of the Continent sink into a dumb satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction shall I despair. 

There are, however, much better grounds for believing 
in the continued vitality of Europe than mere negative 
proofs. If we look at Europe, nation by nation, there is 
abundant promise. 

Take Italy first, partly because Italy is a State which 
Englishmen love ex animo, and partly because at this 
moment we have in our midst, and as our honoured 
guests, its King and Queen. Our welcome to the Italian 
Sovereign is double—as the representative of a House 
which took so great a part in the making of the Italian 
State, and as a ruler who is using all his strength and good 
will to help Italy at her entrance upon the third stage in 
her career. One has only to visit Italy to realize that she 
is not dying. Her people are full, not merely of hope, 
but of something even more important. They are full 
of confidence. This confidence has acted like a charm. 
Italy is showing us in the best and most impressive way 
the truth of the dictum that it is not on a material but 
on a moral basis that the greatness, yes, and also the 
wealth, of nations rests. It is on a people’s energy, 
enterprise and belief in their capacity to win that they 
grow prosperous. A moral credit is as important as a 
commercial. Indeed they are in the last resort one and 
the same. In both cases “I believe” is the word of 
power. 


If we turn to France the prospect is also hopeful. 
There are signs, and they grow stronger day by day, 
that the nation is giving up the evil and delirious dream 
of an Empire founded on a policy of Hate, Fear and 
Black Mercenaries, and the inevitable insecurity which 
such a policy must create. The speeches of M. Herriot— 
who in all probability will be the new Prime Minister— 
show that he realizes the folly and the impossibility 
of M. Poincaré’s aspirations. M. Herriot clearly wants 


to get security by pursuing a policy which will allow 


| in her own policy. 





to turn her attention to trade, 


Germany 


commerce, 











x —— 
and internal organization rather than one which f 
Germany to concentrate her energies, as, alas! che re 
lately been concentrating them, on hatred of F 
If France will only lend her aid to the re-establishmen 
of German prosperity, or at any rate will abandon i. 
veto on Germany’s recovery, she will get the reparatin 
payment she desires, and also be on the way to obtair 
the security which she desires even more than repenain® 
What France wants is to see a truly democratic aa 
of government maintained in Germany. That js . 
best guarantee of peace. But that guarantee ¢ 
be obtained if France continues to create G¢ 
Nationalists, Militarists, and even Royalists, 
of themselves. If once France shows the reasonablene 
which a large part of her statesmen are showine ” 
shall not only get the reparations problem settled, but 
also get a settlement of those inter-Allied Debts whigl 
are haunting Europe. Reparations will do little » 
no good to those who receive them, but those who ia 
pledged to pay them are at present paralyzed, thouo| 
as we hold, without good cause, at the thought of de 
bursement. They are afraid of showing signs of pros- 
perity lest they should be asked to pay in full! Fo 
ourselves, we believe that Britain can and will take a 
bold and generous line. Unquestionably the way fo; 
France to get us to do this is to be bold and gencrous 
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Germany, again, in spite of her Ministerial trouble. 
is distinctly on the up-grade. Large portions of he 
people are suffering, but there is no reason why what has 
happened in Austria should not happen in Germany, 
At the same time, there can be little doubt that thy 
smaller nations of Europe are wisely entering upon 
safer paths. The result of all the talk of French alliances 
has taught them a lesson. Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, 
Hungary, Poland, and Rumania are beginning to realiz 
that alliances with a militaristic France are not only 
dangerous in themselves, but might very easily be repudi- 
ated on a change of Ministry. It is true that Russia 
remains the great political enigma, but even here th 
omens are growing more favourable. If we can succeed 
in letting the tides of commerce once more flow and 
re-flow between Russia and Britain, we have little doubt 
that the result will be to help on the refounding of 
Europe. 

Remember that Europe is at bottom in a thoroughly 
sound position for trade revival. 
of people in Europe. It is full 
workers, managers, and traders of 
full of well-equipped factories, and 
scientific use of the various forms of power to a hig! 
degree of perfection. Europe has been under a spell 
which has paralyzed her, but the power of that spell 
is passing away, and when it has passed the wheels will 
begin to move again, the loose links in the chain of 
exchange will be quickly recoupled, and in a comparé- 
tively short space of time men will have forgotten the 
perils and perplexities of the post-War epoch. One 
again, these things can come about only by restoring 
confidence, and that confidence to be really effective 
must be universal, and not merely the monopoly © 
one or two countries. It is good that there should be 
confidence in Italy. It is good that there is such growing 
confidence here. But this is not enough. We must 
do all we can to help the growth of confidence elsewhere. 
We must act sternly and decisively to prevent anything 
which will destroy that growth. Those who break, @ 
threaten to break, the peace of the world just now are 
enemies of the human race and deserve the fate of such 
enemies, 
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is the creation of party politics. There is certainly 
THE KING AND LABOUR. greater security for purity in the national administration. 
The strength of the Monarchy in Great Britain lies in 
its strict aloofness from political partisanship. Any 
serious departure from this impartiality would quickly 
discredit the Crown and lead to an irresistible Republican 
movement, which would command support from men 
and women in all parties. 


By Mrs. Puitie SNowDEN. 

HEN it became evident that the late Conservative 
\\ Government could not remain in office, and that 
abour Party, as the next strongest group in Parlia- 
was the only party which could carry on the 


the I 
ment, , ; : 
King’s Government for the time being, and thus avert ge igen ss : : 3 , 
an uawanted second General Election, there were those a Ux awe po itical revolution which has brought 
via expressed the hope that the King would refuse to the Labour Party into office the King has acted, as every 
ad for the leader of the Labour Party, and would | reasonable person anew he would act, with the strictest 
sist upon Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Asquith coming to | constitutional propriety. He has shown that he has no 
come arrangement by which the calamity of a Labour | political bias, and that he has no more personal likes or 
Government would be prevented. This expectation | dislikes for the Labour Party and the Labour Govern- 
aunt from two completely erroneous ideas. The first | ment than he would have for any other party placed am 
was that the Labour Party was an unconstitutional | power in a constitutional way: On the contrary, if 
and revolutionary body bent not merely upon the | there has been any departure from the way in which 
destruction of the social and economic order, but upon) the Crown usually acts, mp the ores which it has 
the overthrow of the Monarchy. The second, that the | acted towards a Labour Government, it has been shown 
King would so far depart from constitutional practice | in a punctilious care not to or the least ground for 
ss to dictate the party character of his Government, | suspicion that the Labour Government ie negarded 
and openly show his disapproval of the policy of one | by the King and his Court as being, from the point of 
of the great political parties of the State. | View of the Constitution, in any way different from a 
Such a mistaken idea not only betrayed an ignorance | Liberal or a Conservative Government. 

of constitutional government, but an ignorance of the | To the credit of the Labour Gevernment it must be 
attitude of the Labour Party to the Head of the State. | said that they have not made the task of the King diffi- 
The Labour Party might be found to be theoretically cult. They have accepted all the existing constitutional 
favour of Republicanism as a more democratic form | USages. They have regarded the King as the constitu- 
tional Head of the Nation. He, like the permanent 


government, but Republicanism has never been a | , 
It has | Civil Service, is the permanent official who never changes 
in allegiance to the Ministers who come and go. The 
King and the Civil Service may have their own personal 
views upon political matters, but these are never allowed 
to influence the faithfulness of the service they render 
to the Ministers for the time being. 





plank in the programme of the Labour Party. 
never been a subject of specific and serious discussion 
at Labour Party Conferences. The ceremony and display 
mplicit in the institution of Kings and Courts have | 
heen denounced in Socialist and Radical journals, chiefly 
heeause of the contrast between these things and the 
ves of the poor. Labour speakers and Labour journals 
have denounced Labour leaders in the past for attending | Government would never have fair play, because it would 
(ourt functions, and for associating on public occasions | be sabotaged by the Court and the permanent Civil 
but this criticism has never | Service. These fears have been proved quite 
widespread. The Labour | unfounded. From the King downwards, throughout the 


I have often heard it said in days gone by that a Labour 





vith royal personages ; to be 
been either deep-seated or 
movement, on the whole, has taken a practical and | Civil Service the Labour Government have hing 
ommon-sense view of the relations between the Court | but fair play. On the whole, the Press and the Public 
nd the people. In part, too, the absence of serious | also have been fair, if not generous, in their treatment of 
mtroversy on the question of the King and Labour | the Labour Government. There has been a disposition 
ws been due to an appreciation of the irrelevancy of | to give this new political experiment a fair chance. There 
has been the inevitable party political criticism, and this 


} 
] 
i 


the matter to the general economic and social aims of 

the Labour Party. There are more important affairs | is likely to grow in intensity as the Labour Party succeeds. 
i hand. Republicanism, like the question of the Dis- Perhaps—though it may be ungracious to make the 
establishment of the Church, is regarded as of little | suggestion 
consequence when compared with that group of economic | the public to give the Labour Government a fair field when 
it took office was due to some extent to the belief, often 


the remarkable willingness of the Press and 


problems which concerns the provision of sufliciency and | 
security for all. | amounting to a certainty, that the Labour Government 
Unless it could be shown that the Monarchy is respon- | 
sible for the existence of poverty, and is an obstacle to | that 
its removal, it would be a waste of time and effort to | difficulties wantonly put in Its way by its opponents. 
direct agitation to the abolition of the Monarchy. And gut if that motive did exist it has been frustrated by 
that cannot be proved, because it is not true. The the moderation and good sense and adaptability of the 
social contrasts and economic injustices of our time are | Labour Government. It has disappointed, as those who 


not due to forms of government, but to far deeper causes. | knew the Labour leaders knew it would disappoint, those 


In democratic countries under either Constitutional | who expected or hoped that the Labour Government 


Monarchies or Republicanism, the same economic | would be wild and reckless. Indeed, a violent attack is 
now developing against the Labour Government because 


would speedily prove its incompetence, and to the desire 
its failure should not be plausibly attributed to the 


conditions exist :— 
“For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administered is best.” 

Indeed, I think it could be argued with success that in a 

country like our own, where the head of the State is a 

constitutional monarch who stands outside party and 

political controversies, and acts only on the advice of Suppose that the party had acted as some of its oppo- 
‘t ? Suppose it had 


his ministers, who in effect are chosen by the people, | nents would no doubt have liked it to act 
? Suppose its Minis- 





of its caution and moderation. It is being eriticized 
| because it is not proposing extreme Socialist schemes. 
| It would have pleased its opponents much more if it had 
| done such things. But the party is at least wise enough 
not to fall into a snare like that. 


there is a greater safeguard of democratic ideals than | outraged all constitutional custom 
in a country where the temporary head of the State! ters had gone to receive their seals of office in hobnailed 
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boots, with unwashed faces and collarless shirts ? Suppose 
they had disregarded all conventional courtesies as marks 
of servility ? Suppose they had treated the King and 
the heads and officials of the Civil Service with a hectoring 
authority, regarding this as the mark of democratic 
power ? Would all this have added to the respect and 
confidence the public would have had for them? Such 
conduct would quickly have covered them with deserved 
contempt and ignominy, 

The King, by his respect for constitutional procedure, 
has greatly helped the Labour Government; and the 
Labour Government, by its respect for constitutional 
methods and its acceptance of all reasonable conventions, 
has made the difficult position of the Crown in the new 
and unique circumstances easier. The smoothness with 
which the Labour Government was formed, and with 
which its course has run so far, is a wonderful example 
of the adaptability of the British Constitution. That 
Constitution, broadening down from precedent to prece- 
dent, has proved itself capable of entrusting the Govern- 
ment of the country, with the co-operation of the King, 
to men who have no claims to high office on the grounds 
of birth, class, or academie distinction, but whose claims 
rest upon personal merit, public service, and the free 
choice of a democratic people. It is a great Constitution 
which provides for the association of the King and a 
Labour Government in the administration of national 
affairs. 


THE FUTURE OF THE INDIAN 
CIVIL SERVICE. 


E congratulate Lord Lee and his colleagues on their 
Report. They have done their work promptly, 
and their proposals are in themselves reasonable and 
practical. For the first time in the administrative history 
of India a mixed Commission of Englishmen and natives 
of India have produced a unanimous Report. They have 
proved that a compromise which has a good chance of 
practical success can be reached by men whose abstract 
ideals are opposed, as no doubt are those of the two sides 
of the Commission. The agreement, in fact, shows that 
mixed government is a possibility if it is approached 
from the standpoint of good will, honesty, and statesman- 
ship. 

The Report gives an example of what may be regarded 
as just terms for British aid in the government of India. 
The principles adopted for the government of India 
at the close of the War postulated two things. We were 
to give the natives of India, both in matters of legislation 
and of administration, a greater and a growing share of 
power; but during the period of transition the existing 
system of administration was to be maintained. This, 
translated into action as regards legislation, and also as 
regards a great part of the Provincial administration, 
has meant that strange system known as_ the 
Diarchy—the system now on _ trial—which so far 
has proved workable only through the use of the auto- 
cratic powers of the Viceroy in financial affairs. In 
the case of the Indian Civil Service, a body of adminis- 
trators whose record taken as a whole is probably the 
best that the world has ever seen, the revolution in the 
political status—for a revolution it has been—has had 
results of a very disturbing kind. The Service has been 
shaken to its foundation. This was no doubt inevit- 
able, but unfortunately the changes came at a time 
when the position of the European Civil Servants 
was through other circumstances gravely impaired. 
The immense rise in the cost of living, coupled 
with the serious depreciation in the exchange value 








<<< 
of the rupee, and further coupled with a Sense of 
insecurity and of less happy prospects of rising, have 
brought about conditions which have injured the efficiency 
of the Service. Not only have a considerable number 
of the best men in the Service sought positions ¢s. 
where, but there has been an alarming falling of 
both in the quantity and quality of the persons seeking 
admission to what was once regarded as the best opening 
possible for a youth of brains and character. In a word 
recruitment has become a serious difficulty, . 

Lord Lee’s Commission, on which sat four distinguisheg 
natives of India and four experienced Englishmen with 
Lord Lee as Chairman, was entrusted with the duty of 
suggesting a method of restoring conditions which woul 
once more give the Indian Civil Service the pick of the 
young men leaving Oxford, Cambridge and other Univer. 
sities. But this was not all. At the same time the 
Commission was in effect required to observe the principles 
of Indianization and Provincialization. Indianizatioy 
was to be accomplished in two ways: (1) By introducing 
more natives of India into the Indian Civil Service, 
and (2) by transferring, without undue delay, some of 
the duties and functions now performed by Services 
responsible to the Central Government to the Provincial 
Services. 

The best way of expressing the general effect of the 
Report is to point out that if it is applied a greater 
number of important posts will in the future be held 
by natives of India, and therefore fewer by Europeans, 
At the same time, however, the individual Europeans 
will be in a better position than they are in now, and will 
be relieved of a considerable part of the terrible financial 
anxiety and difficulty from which they are now suffering. 
In a word, arrangements are made which, while lessening 
the quantity, should unquestionably improve the quality 
of the recruitment from England. 

And now comes in a practical point of great importance, 
The Commission have wisely looked ahead, but not 
too far. They have laid down principles which will 
result in the case of the Higher Civil Service in producing 
fifteen years from the application of the Report—say 
seventeen years from now—an equal division of the 
Service between the natives of India and _ persons 
of British birth and race. In the case of the 
Police, parity will not be reached for a longer period— 
that is, say, twenty-five years—from the period at which 
the Report comes into operation. There are similar 
arrangements in regard to the minor Services in which 
Europeans are now largely employed. 

We now come to the question of the reformed con- 
ditions of service. For the details we must refer our 
readers to the Report ; but we may say that what the 
Commission have done, and wisely done, is not as a rule 
to raise the pay of the official but to improve his position 
in the matter of pension and of remittances to England, 
from which cause, owing to the condition of the exchange, 
he now suffers greatly, if and while his dependents are 
in England. Further, it is proposed greatly to reduce 
the burden of the journeys of himself and his family to 
England, i.e., the cost of that maintenance of European 
conditions of life which is so important in order 
to preserve his status, physical and psychological. 
Finally, his status is improved by putting him in 4 
position of contractual agreement with the Indian 
Government, 7.¢., of a covenant which can be enforced 
in a Court of Law. There are, in addition, minor 
ameliorations in such matters as house-rent and medical 
attendance. We may note here that, though the basi¢ 
pay of the Services is not as a rule increased, in the 
case of the Indian Police Service and the Indian Service 
of Engineers there is an inerease in this respect. Without 
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yestion, the position of the European Civil Servant 


will be improved, and improved in the right way. That 
i; the Civil Servant will be relieved of a great deal of 
the anxiety which now oppresses him owing to the 
extreme difficulty of making provision for old age and 
for the needs of his wife and family should they, as is 
so often the case, be obliged to live for a good 
deal of the oflicial’s time of service in Europe. The 
native of India in high official positions is not exposed 
to these heavy drains upon his purse, and it is therefore 
perfectly fair that this relief should not be given 


to him. 

And now comes a matter of prime importance. We 
regard it as essential that the specific recommendations 
should not be materially altered before the Report is 
put into operation. We can best express the reason for 
this in the words of the final clause :— 

“108. Finally, in submitting this our Report we wish to 
emphasize that we regard its main proposals as -vitally inter- 
dependent, and that, unless all are given effeet to, violence will 
be done, not merely to the spirit of compromise which has inspired 
our agreed conclusions, but to the whole structure of our | 


recommendations.” 


Let no one suppose that this recommendation is made 
merely because the Commissioners are proud of their 
work, It is made because the Report is the outcome | 
of a very nicely adjusted balance. If that balance is | 
upset, the moral basis of the Report is destroyed. 

For ourselves, let us say in conclusion that the Report 
fits in with that Federal solution of the Indian problem 
which we have already described in the Spectator and 
to which we now look forward. If the Report is adopted 
the prospects of the Indian Civil Service will become 
brighter. Once more it will be possible for men to 
advise their sons to enter their fathers’ profession. 
Once more will it be possible for the Educational 
Authorities of this country to recommend their ablest 
students, as they used to advise them in the past, to 
enter the Indian Civil Service. To say this is not to 
approve the Diarchy. It is, however, the part of 
statesmanship not to sulk or despair, but to make the 
best of a bad job. 


DAY LETTER. 


EVELYN 


EMPIRE 
By 
URING the past week Empire Day was rightly 
celebrated on a larger scale than ever, rightly 
in so far as it is regarded as a day for re-consecrating 
ourselves, in a spirit of humbleness, to the stupendous 
tasks which have been entrusted to us. Surely the age 
has passed when we need to feast our eyes on pages of 
statistics showing that the British Empire is “ the most 
extensive the world has ever seen” or that “ it is seven 
times as large as the Roman Empire at the time of its 
greatest extent,” or, again, that “ it is the most populous 
Empire the world has ever seen”—I quote from the 
official leaflet which has been distributed by the thousand. 
May I suggest to Lord Meath, who has devoted himself 
in so self-sacrificing a manner to the extension of the 
Empire Day movement and for whose altruism we must 
all entertain the deepest respect, that the Empire Day 
leaflet of the future should be planned on other lines ? 
If we wish the celebration of Empire Day to continue 
to grow, we should surely eliminate the jingoism from 
it. How will history measure the greatness of any 
Empire? By its square mileage or by the number of 
its citizens ? I think not. Rather by the moral worth, 
happiness and well-being of its people. 
The Empire Day leaflet of the future should enlighten 


AN 


WRENCH. 





us about the following matters, Out of the total 


population of Great Britain and the various sections of 
the Empire, what is the percentage of physical fitness ? 
And dealing with the Mother Country especially, which 
is the immediate concern of the residents in these islands, 
to whom these remarks are addressed, how many stunted 
or rickety children are there in our midst, how many 
persons with defective eyesight, how many mouths with, 
say, 90 per cent. clean and undecayed teeth? And the 
homes in which our Imperial race spend their lives— 
what of them? I can imagine the remarks of some of 
the slum dwellers of Glasgow and Sheffield, of Bethnal 
Green and Walworth, reading through the Empire Day 
leaflets which dilate on the fact that one-quarter of the 
world acknowledges the British flag. The British flag 
does not mean very much to them of the good things of 
life, of fresh air, sunshine, of opportunity for self-improve- 
ment, does it ? 

If we desired to turn Empire Day into an occasion 
for national stock-taking and for national advancement 
in all the things that matter, would not our Empire 
Day literature tell us, for instance, some of the following 
facts? How many “homes” below the common 
decency level are there in the industrial cities of Great 
Britain? What proportion of our population live in 
surroundings in which it is practically impossible to 
develop soul and body as providence intended ? How 
many of the people of these islands are able to speak 
the King’s English ? How many of them have received 
the educational advantages which you and I have 
enjoyed ? 

Let the Empire Day literature of the future tell us 
where progress has been made—for he would be a fool 
who pretended that we are standing still. What pro- 
portion of our population to-day own their own houses 
and their land? What headway has been made by our 
garden-cities and by our town-planners? How many 
insanitary areas have been pulled down since the War ? 
How far has the movement for the healthy recreation 
of the masses spread, which was written about so forcibly 
by Mrs. Williams-Ellis in the Spectator a few weeks 
since? Do the majority of our population ever get 
a chance of playing games—which we of the prosperous 
classes consider essential to our well-being? What 
was the population of our gaols, our asylums, our work- 
houses last year? How many mental defectives were 
permitted to increase their species ? 

A Sunlight League has been formed recently, I observe 
in the Press, and it is high time. In the large cities of 
Great Britain how many hours of sunshine were lost 
through the smoke nuisance? Our British climate is 
not so prolific of its sunshine allowance in all conscience 
that we can afford to be spendthrifts. How far, then, 
in the past twelve months have we dispensed with 
antiquated coal fires and substituted efficient, clean 
and healthy methods of heating ? What has the progress 
been in the matter of infant mortality—and here at 
least we have good reason for optimism—in which New 
Zealand has set us such a splendid example ? 

What do our drink statistics divulge, what is the 
per capita consumption of alcohol of the Briton along- 
side the progressive peoples of Europe such as the 
Swedes, the Norwegians, the Danes, the Swiss, or in our 
own Empire how does the average drink bill of the 
Briton compare with his fellow-citizen in Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand or South Africa? How many 
decent public-houses—mark the term “ public” houses, 
that is, presumably, houses to which you and I as 
members of the public can take our families—how many 
public-houses are there in Great Britain that we would 
not be ashamed of being seen entering ? 

What of our lovely countryside—which makes such 
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an appeal to our visitors from the Dominions and from 
the United States, and which is one of the greatest assets 
of the old country ? Do those of us who are proud to 
repeat “ Civis Britannicus sum” ever raise our individual 
voice against the disfigurement of our countryside by 
advertisement hoardings, or do we leave the protection 
of our beauty spots to a few public-spirited individuals 
who belong to such societies as the Scapa and others ? 
Of course, we are proud of our Empire, or the white 
section of it which has grown into a Commonwealth of 
free nations, and we believe that it is the greatest political 
experiment ever undertaken by man. We are proud of 
the “ coloured ” section of it, in so far as we have been 
able to spread civilization throughout the world, to 
establish justice and order, to abolish slavery, to ad- 
minister just laws, to spread enlightened ideas, to provide 
educational facilities, to teach the rudiments of hygiene 


and sanitation. For these and many other reasons we | 


are proud of the British Commonwealth and the oppor- 
tunities for world service which it affords. But if our 
patriotic protestations are genuine, if they are more than 
mere lip service, we will see to it that our annual Imperial 
festival is devoted to a thorough heart-searching, to an 
inquiry into our social well-being. Is our social conscience 
active, is it thrilling to the ills of the body politic? Do 
we indeed desire to build new Jerusalems around the 
Seven Seas, and as a challenge to humanity intend to 
start by putting our own house in order? Thoughts such 
as these have been surging through my mind this Empire 
Day. We all applauded Mr. Kipling’s * Recessional ” 
because it was a challenge to “ Cockiness” and _self- 
complacency. Cannot we revive its spirit ? :— 
* For frantic boast and foolish word 
Thy mercy on thy people, Lord.” 


SOME “PROFITEERING” FACTS. 
[From A PoniricAL CORRESPONDENT. | 

[* some of his recent pronouncements Mr. Baldwin 

has expressed the opinion that investigations should 
be made with regard to “ profiteering,” and he has stated 
that, in the event of his return to power, he proposes 
to set up a Royal Commission to inquire into the whole 
question. For instance, in a speech to the members of 
the Junior Imperial League, he said: “ I am not satisfied 
that in many of the articles of daily food the people are 
obtaining them as cheaply as they should.” 

The subject is a difficult and delicate one, and it is 
not possible to express a definite opinion on it at the 
present stage. But there are certain facts which un- 
doubtedly call for explanation, and I shall mention 
some of them. 

Why is it that a frock costing 25s. is sold for £4 4s. ? 
I take this as an example of what appears to be going 
on in the clothing industry, and others could be cited. 
Knitted goods sold wholesale at 8s. 11d. are retailed at 
40s. ; velour hats sold wholesale at a guinea are retailed 
at 50s. each, and Fair Isle jumpers which can be bought 
in Shetland for 50s. sell in London for £5 apiece, and 
sometimes more. 

The facts with regard to food are even more 
remarkable. The Linlithgow Report revealed the enor- 
mous disparity between the prices paid to the producer 
and those paid by the consumer. In many cases this is 
due to the number of middlemen at present required, 
rather than to the exorbitant profits of one particular 
retailer, and it is to be hoped that prices will be lowered 
in the near future by means of agricultural co-operation. 
A further element in the situation is the question of 
short weight. For instance, it is by no means incon- 


— 
of wrappers in the weight of foods, or a combination of 
the two, the weekly shortage in a family of four nea 
consuming per week, say, 2 lbs. of fats, 4 lbs. of mae 
and 12 pints of milk, would be : fats, } oz. ; Sugar, — 
6 drs.; milk, 12 fluid ozs. These figures appear to be 
very small, but for a town of 32,000 families of the same 
average size, they represent a weekly illicit profit of 
something like £380. 

I should like to give next the following figures 
relating to Argentine meat. The manager of an esta}, 
in the Argentine recently disposed of several hundred 
steers to one of the freezing companies at a Price 
equal to about 33d. per Ib. dressed weight at the 
present rate of exchange. To this price the freezing 
company has to add the cost of chilling, and freight home. 
amounting to about 1d. per Ib. plus various other charges 
of transport of meat te Smithfield and selling commission 
The meat probably costs the freezing company 43d. to 43d, 
in Smithfield, the wholesale price there being aboy 
54d. paid by the butcher. Doubtless much of this 
Argentine chilled is sold as home grown, but at any rat; 
I find from the price list of a well-known retail shop that 
the cheapest price quoted for imported beef is 8d. per |h 
(the brisket), rising to 1s. 10d. per Ib. in the case o| 
imported rump steak, and representing an ayerage pri« 
of something like a shilling per Ib. This is really rather 
staggering. Where do the profits go? Into the pockets 
of the butchers’ “ ring ” ? 

On the face of it it would seem that the index cost o 
living might well be reduced by 25 points. But many 
facts have to be borne in mind, such as the fluctuations 
in price, and the undoubted fact that many retailer 
do not make large profits. It is, however, obvious that 
without a careful and impartial investigation, it wil! 
be impossible to determine who is responsible for the 
very wide difference which so often exists between the 
cost of production and the selling price. And the Royal 
Commission, proposed by Mr. Baldwin, to ascertain 
whether undue profits are being made by middlemen or 
retailers at any stage between the producer and the 
consumer of essential commodities, is in the highest 
degree desirable. Perhaps readers of the Spectator hay 
personal experiences with regard to this very important 
question ? 


ON BEING SHOCKED. 
é lee young, on the whole, are considerate, and let 
- their elders down easily. They select with reason- 
able care the pieces at the theatre to which they wish 








ceivable that owing to short weight given or the inclusion 


to take their mothers, their fathers, their aunts or their 
uncles. It is a question whether a mother is considered 
to be, on the average, more or less shockable than 4 
father, but no doubt in practice the personal equation 
of each individual parent is recognized, classified and 
allowed for by the arbiters of what the elder generation 
shall be permitted to know. In the dim early periods, 
of which some memory lingers from before the War, 
an uncle was presumed to be lenient: the word 
connoted, or carried with it, the suggestion of a certail 
humorous indulgence. An aunt, especially a maiden 
aunt, was of all created things the least shock-absorbing. 
To-day your maiden aunt is either a doctor or a sanitary 
inspector, and in nine cases out of ten was a window 
smashing suffragette: harder stuff than the unele. 
Probably also the mother is, as a rule, the parent who 
has to act as a buffer and protect the sensibilities o 
the elder male. She, in her vocation, has had naturally 
a closer contact with the source of shocks; for—need 
one really say it ?—it is the daughter to-day who doe 
the administcring of them. The whole male sex is stil 
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~ ast and staggered by the spectacle of woman ranging 
loose § and they are not pleased about it. Men liked 
to regulate the dose for themselves. They enjoyed 
being shocked, have always enjoyed it since the time 
of Aristophanes—for that matter, in all probability from 
the first syllable of unrecorded time; and they have 
always been shocked about women, though by what 
yecise trait in woman’s conduct varied with the latitude, 





the longitude and the lapse of centuries. Essentially, 

rine . . jek The « okey 
however, men settled what should shock. The shocking 
was what shocked men. Women took the cue and were, | 
gs Was expected of them, more shocked than 


their | 

It would have been shocking had ad 
| 

| 

} 


masters. 
not been. 

Nowadays woman settles all that for herself; and 
thaps for the first time in human history man is more 
shocked than he likes to be. He is forced to think 
griously, and no one likes to think under compulsion. | 
When a severe damsel, whose intact austerity no human 
being can fail to recognize, mentions that she has been | 
rading this or that perversely indecent novel, the male 
eder can only suppress a gasp and realize in a spasm 
that the world has changed. These things occur Just 
as indisputably as latch-keys. There is no use in saying 
that a young woman should not have a latch-key. She 
has it. This is a fact of life, and once a thing is that, 
it is imbecile to be shocked at it, though, indeed, | 
many are actually and frequently shocked at life. 
The shocked male has to begin to ask himself, not 


} 





whether it is shocking that a young woman should 
rad, say, Paul Morand, but whether it is shocking 
that he himself should do so. He must either 


contract greatly the limits of his shockability or give 
them an extension which it will be inconvenient, if not 
impossible, to maintain. 

What, after all, is the shocking? Certainly not the 
immoral. There was nothing immoral in articulating 
some of the many excellent Anglo-Saxon words, mostly 
monosyllables, which usage discouraged or prohibited. 
“Leg” was on the border-line, but certainly many 
were shocked, or felt it right to be, by the sudden 
explosion of this sound—at least with its human 
reference—in mixed company. “‘ Flea” was risky to 
name, “bug” frankly indelicate. Reasons might be | 
given for their avoidance, but why admit “ cow ” and | 
exclude the feminine of “ dog’? ? (Vache, by the way, 
begins to be shocking in France.) This particular 
phase of sensibility, this swaddled delicacy of the ear, 
in our youth afforded a resource to literature, and there 
was no strong writer but made great play with “ guts.” 
Henley, perhaps, began it. Even still the elegantly 
nurtured female can startle with that noun, but she is 
reaching out after adjectives which had been exclusively 
a masculine prerogative—treading on the heels, in short, 
of the cultured male who came back from the trenches 
with a mouthful of words and oaths, not exactly strange, 
but unfamiliar in their new atmosphere. The desire to 
shock must be one of the ultimate constituents in human 
nature. Everybody, in all classes, is disposed at certain 





‘ 








moments to épater les bourgeois. Nobody is so refined, 
so genteel, so nice in thought and language, as to escape | 
the temptation. Our mothers—the mothers of us old | 
fogeys—used to be wilfully horrifying; and a Victorian | 
of “a row,” could achieve just as | 
as her pretty granddaughter attains | 


lady, by speaking 
exquisite unfitness 
when she puts Mr. Shaw’s Mrs. Campbell's Galatea’s | 
adjective after the article and before the noun ; for, of } 
course, like all literary affectations, the shocking in | 
speech soon exhausts its virtue of novelty, and the note | 
must be continually forced. However, the elder genera- | 
tion has to recognize that its young women, having ! 


| selves. 


achieved their emancipation, do like to try their tongues 
on strange vocables, exactly as young men did, and 
with just as much or as little moral damage. As a rule, 
too, it is only by accident that the older generation hear 
or overhear. The young of both sexes, comrades now 
at the University and elsewhere, are fully occupied in 
trying to shock one another: it is a game, and refusal 
to be shocked is part of the g One clever youth 
the other day, after running through all the extravagances 
he could lay his tongue to in a téte-d-téte, looked the 
young woman suddenly in the eyes and said, “ I wonder 
what ” (let us not be precise on the next two words) 
“you are thinking of me.” ‘ I am thinking how exactly 
like you are to everyone else,’ was the answer; and a 
very excellent answer, too. It is only encouraging 
indelicacy to bridle and be disgusted. Woman in 
charge now, and she, not man, will decide what is proper, 
what improper to be spoken, or spoken of. 


ame. 


is 


And in all seriousness, we have made headway. A 
girl of to-day will discuss with her father what mother 
and daughter would have been shy to talk over even a 
and there is a helpfulness between 
opposite sexes which cannot be lent from man to man 
woman to woman. It should not be available only 
in relations where the sex barrier is down. Even in 
ordinary friendship the young woman will now talk to 
the older man, as the young man sometimes, to his very 
great advantage, has in all periods talked to the older 
woman ; and for this novelty the world has probably 
reason to be thankful. 


generation ago; 


or 


Nobody is likely to deny that things need readjust- 
ment, or that balance has been shaken. saw 
with amazement the way in which England let its young 
women go abroad from the home—and foresaw with 
accuracy consequences which French mankind were 
quite simply not prepared to risk for their womenfolk. 
The change in these been the 
unloosening of restraints by far more revolutionary. 
We shall know better what to be shocked at in another 
ten or twenty years. For the moment all reactions of 
sensibility are impaired, the delicate springs bruised 
and fatigued. There facts by far more shocking 
than any of the irregularities or indiscretions or even 
indecencies about which the word is oftenest used, and 
to which its use is far too closely limited; and we went 
through a time in which really nobody except the poets 
retained their sense of outraged human decency. It 
has been so before ; and the greater the poet, the surer 
his reaction of disgust. Southey was shocked by the 
imagined memory of Blenheim, and he put his reaction 
into Old Kaspar’s mouth. But Byron, not too nicely 
squeamish in other matters, spoke out his revolt against 
Waterloo ; no nimbus of glory dazzled him from seeing 
the essential squalor of that “ crowning carnage,” when 


France 


islands has greater, 


are 


dust.”” No poet of Byron’s calibre saw the Somme ; 
but poets enough saw it, and they told the world what 
They alone, it would seem, felt how 
War, which abrogates 


it was really like. 
many sanctities were shattered. 
the sanctions of certain primary sanctities, shakes, if it 
does not remove, so many others, that we have no right 
to be surprised if there is a general lessening of that 
fastidiousness which is to morality what the sense of 


Allowances have to be made, 


honour is to principle. 


| and not for the young only, but for a whole generation ; 


they should include, at least in retrospect, even our- 
There is no use in being shocked at the things 
we have done, said, thought, felt—or failed to feel. 
But it is well not to forget that a society or a person 
no longer able to be shocked has lost in this fastidiousness 
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a quality which is akin to honour—which is indeed honour 
in another aspect ; not noisy, not querulous nor quarrel- 
some—for those in whom disgust strikes deepest at a 
gross word or ugly action keep least cry about their 
sensibility—but an instinct guiding conduct and judg- 
ment to avoidance, just as surely as honour prompts 
to do. STEPHEN GwyNn. 


THE THEATRE. 


—=——— 


“ROMEO AND JULIET” AT THE 
REGENT. 
To say that Mr. Barry Jackson's production of Romeo and 
Julict does not completely satisfy one does not imply that it 
has not considerable merit, for a perfect performance of the 
play nowadays is, I am inclined to believe, impossible. The 
play, more than any other of Shakespeare’s, has that lyrical 
fragrance of the Renaissance which is a thing so delicate that 
it can hardly survive production in the modern theatre. For 
Romeo and Juliet is much more of a lyric than a drama. At 
any moment the dialogue may drop into lyric rhyme, as it 
does in the talk between Benvolio and Romeo :— 
Benvolio: Tut! man, one fire burns out another's burning, 

One pain is lessen’d by another's anguish ; 

Turn giddy, and be holp by backward turning ; 

One desperate grief cures with another’s languish : 

Take thou some new infection to thy eye, 

And the rank poison of the old will die. 
And throughout the play the story and the passions are 
presented lyrically rather than dramatically. The lovers do 
not speak in the language of real passion but in language 
which is the poetic equivalent of it: it achieves passion by 
exquisite rhythm and music and exquisite ideas :— 
Romeo: Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear 

That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops- 





Juliet: O! swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 
Romeo: What shall I swear by ? 
Juliet: Do not swear at all; 
Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self, 
Which is the god of my idolatry, 
And I'll believe thee. 

Romeo : If my heart’s dear love—— 

Juliet: Well, do not swear. Although I joy in thee, 

Il have no joy of this contract to-night : 

It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden ; 

Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 

Ere one can say it lightens. Sweet, good-night ! 

This bud of love, by summer’s ripening breath, 

May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 
The tenderness there—as real and moving as it can be— 
is the fruit of the same exquisite artificiality which produced 
such things as Botticelliis Primavera, Piero di Cosimo’s 
Death of Procris, and the poetry of Lorenzo di Medici, Angelo 
Poliziano or Ronsard. Such passages as that ask only to 
be spoken: the actors might stand immovable throughout 
the scene, their faces invisible, for the words carry everything 
in them and need no reinforcement by expression or gestures. 

Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies and Mr. John Gielgud are 
good as the lovers, for both do justice to the rhythm of the 
verse and can achieve beauty and intensity of diction. The 
baleony scene is beautifully done by both of them. But 
neither are yet as good as they might be as elocutionists, 
and once or twice in other scenes, even at the eighth row of the 
stalls, the sense of a phrase was lost. 

But if, as I have said, Romeo and Juliet is a typical product 
of the Renaissance, it must have something more than the 
fine lyrical artificiality to which I have drawn attention, 
for the charm of the Renaissance lies rather in a blend of a 
candid artificiality with a homely realism : it was that which 
produced the full flavour of humanism. We see it, for example, 
in the Death of Procris, which I have already mentioned, 
in the delicious artificiality of the theme and of the faun, 
the diaper-like pattern of the flowers, the arrow and the 
wound, combined with the realistic treatment of the nudes 


———<——— 
We see it equally in the lovely sonnet of Ronsard whj 
begins ‘* Quand vous serez bien Vieille, au soir, A Ja dana 
And in Romeo and Juliet this side of the medal appears “ 
vividly in the nurse. She is a perfect genre—a comic ete 
prose character which attaches all that lyricism to solid “a 
and she imparts to the lovers that gay humanity which re. 
them their third dimension. Through her they hesenet an 
only creatures of the lyric, but that blend of earthly pe 
spiritual, of prose and poetry, which is humanity, ~ 

Miss Barbara Gott was good, without being completely 
good, as the nurse. It is a great part, but she failed somehow 
to extract from it the fullness of its rich comedy. It is q pity 
too, that her great speech in Act I., Scene 3, was severely 
cut. Surely our stomachs are not nowadays too equesnia 
for its honest grossness through which so much character 
emerges. 

The settings and costumes are in some respects quite 
beautiful: Juliet’s bedroom, especially, is a lovely scene in 
scarlet and gold, a rich blue and a pale duck-egg colour 
Mr. H. K. Ayliff is to be congratulated on the produetion 
which in general contains much that is excellent, and the 
crowds and movement are very well done. ‘The play is, in 
fact, very well worth sceing and deserves a long run. 


“THE PUNCH-BOWL” AT THE DUKE 
OF YORK’S. 


Tue first of the three parts of The Punch-Bowl, which began 
last week at the Duke of York’s, is at present undenia\ly 
weak. Of the ten turns only three are good and two of them 
owe their goodness very largely to the quiet, off-hand, irresist. 
ible humour of Mr. Alfred Lester. The third, “ The Break. 
fast-Time Follies” (breakfast-time, as one of the troupe 
explained, is the only time of day still unappropriated by 
entertainers), is an amusing entertainment provided by a 
bleary and pyjamaed troupe still insufficiently awake to 
sing or talk with either clarity or conviction: in fact, one of 
them actually tries, during the show, to get a few minutes’ 
more sleep in an improvised bed on top of the grand-piano, 
Of the other turns, “* Six Characters in Search of Shakespeare ” 
is a good idea too superficially exploited to come off. 
Happily Part. ITI., ‘* Punch-and-Judy-up-to-Date,” is alto- 
gether delightful. In Phase I., an old showman returning 
to home and wife after a tiring day falls asleep in his chair 
and dreams of a new-style Punch-and-Judy—a Punch-and- 
Judy actually “ produced,” as he scornfully remarks after- 
wards—which takes the form of a sort of Russian ballet 
(Phase II.). It is very well done : scene, dresses, and miming 
have distinction and delicacy and Mr. Norman O'Neill's 
music is enchanting. In Phase III. we are back with the old 
showman and his wife: he wakes up and treats her to part 
of the real, orthodox Punch-and-Judy show which, it is 
interesting to note, seemed to delight the audience more than 
anything else in the revue. In the first and last phases Miss 
Norah Blaney and Mr. Alfred Lester show how well they 
can take entirely serious parts. Mr. Lester is indeed always 
a serious actor. Into his most flippant part he always puts 
a character and reality which make it, behind all the comicality, 
a genuine and serious creation. Nothing is stressed, nothing 
overdone, he never makes an effect at the expense of artistic 
consistency: his touch is always quiet, assured, and con- 
vineing. 
The brief third part contains some very good stuff. ‘ Telling 
Benny ” is extremely funny, and Mr. Billy Leoraird as Benny, 
a fat and fatuous school-boy in knickerbockers and Eton- 
collar, is superb. Those who have seen Miss Norah Blaney 
and Miss Gwen Farrar work together will not need to be 
reminded of the original humour and finished artistry of this 
incomparable pair. Miss Hermione Baddeley has not in any 
of her various parts much opportunity to show her quality. 
She is best in a spirited and brightly coloured ballet called 
** Chili Bom-Bom ” suggested, obviously, by her recent part 
in The Forest. In this, with Mr. Sonnie Hale, she shows 
herself a very good dancer. 
In short, a delightful show which, when Part I. has been 
drastically remodelled, will be more delightful still. 





-—-Procris and the Faun—and the naive realism of the dogs. 


Marrin ARMSTRONG. 
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TWIN WORKS OF GENIUS. 

ERE is something maddening about those who come up 
to one during an interval of Der Rosenkavalier and say : “ What 
a pity ten minutes weren't cut out of the Baron's scene in 
the first act ; it is too long.” Here the emphasis is laid on 
all wrong and the answer to such a remark is: ‘* Don’t bother 
about those ten minutes when the rest of the work is so clearly 
transcendent. Think, instead, of Sophie singing Wie himm- 
lische, nicht irdische, wie Rosen vom hochheiligen Paradies, 
or of the Marschallin telling the Baron to leave the rose for 
her to give to Octavian.” Think on these exquisite moments, 
and the ten minutes that were not particularly interesting 
will appear of no more importance than the silly passage in 
the Fifth Symphony, which Mr. Ernest Newman mentioned 
jast Sunday in making the same point. ‘The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating,” and it is noticeable that at the end of 
the opera, when we have all been ravished by the trio, those 
unfortunate ten minutes fall into universal oblivion—at least 
for the time being. 

Strauss’s reactions to a purely literary stimulus have always 
been remarkable, but whereas in Salome the stimuli were of 
an obvious and uninteresting nature, Hofmannsthal, the author 
of Rosenkavalier, knew exactly how to produce musical 
responses to his own dreamer’s questions, such as words in 
themselves can never answer. ‘To mention only one instance 
of the power of musical imagination in this opera, there is 
the passage in the first act in which the Marschallin describes 
to her lover how often she lies awake at night and, fearful of 
hasting time, “‘ lets the hours all stand still.” The music is 
simplicity itself, but the effect is solemn and moving in the 
extreme. 

It is also to be noticed that, with the occasional exception 
of Figaro, Der Rosenkavalier is the only opera that always 
seems to command good acting, and it is no slight to Fraiulein 
Lehmann and Herr Mayr to say that their parts seem to act 
themselves, so admirably are word and gesture adapted to 
one another in the text. 

The same cannot be said of Ariadne auf Naxos. As a work 
of genius it is less than Rosenkavalier, but it is none the less 
a masterpiece of its kind. For some reason or other Tuesday’s 
performance fell almost as flat as a performance can fall. 
Alone Friulein Ivoguen’s Zerbinetia prevented us from 
coming away entirely unsatisfied. Her voice is beautifully 
pure and sweet in tone, and her great coloratura aria was 
flung from her lips with astonishing ease and certainty. 
For the rest there is little to be said. Fraulein Lehmann 
did not do herself justice as Ariadne, and the Bacchus of Herr 
Fischer-Niemann was unsatisfactory both in tone and verve. 
The orchestra, under Herr Alwin, seemed uncertain of its 
notes on several occasions, and on others the balance was so 
bad as to destroy the meaning of the passage. Music 
like this, set with exquisite art for the minimum number of 
instruments, must be conducted with a correspondingly 
exquisite care, if the composer’s intentions are to be realized, 
and this was not the case on Tuesday night. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


DARWIN AND EVOLUTION. 

[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—In your issue of May 17th, Mr. Julian Huxley (in an 
interesting and critical review, for which I thank him) finds 
fault with my not mentioning Darwin’s Theory of Natural 
Selection in my book Making of Man, although its sub- 
title is A Study in Evolution. As this involves questions 
of some general interest, I may be allowed a few words in 
explanation. 

First a rough analogy or comparison, I hope not odious. 
Newton, a great mathematician, conceived the very simple 
idea that an inverse square law of force, extending into 
limitless space the known gravitation of the earth, might 
account for all the observed motions of the heavenly bodies ; 
and he thereupon for many years worked out the lunar and 





planetary motions in remarkably full detail. His theory 
did hot explain the origin of those motions, still less the 
origin of the planets or of the solar system. But he extended 
terrestrial gravitation into regions where it had not before 
been applied, and gave a guiding clue to all the intricacies 
of observation in those regions, with a thoroughness which 
excited profound admiration. 

Darwin, a great naturalist, conceived the very simple idea 
that the known facts of death and heredity and influence 
of environment might be combined to explain the persistence 
of favourable variations whenever they made their appearance, 
and thereby to elucidate many vital phenomena; and he 
thereupon, with great labour and pertinacity, applied this 
clue of survival, in remarkable fullness of detail, to intricacies 
which had seemed mysterious in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, in a way which aroused admiration and stimulated 
research. He did not explain the origin of these variations, 
still less the origin of animals and plants, but he hoped that 
the idea might explain the origin of species. 

I do not suppose that the last word has been said on this 
subject, but, as far as I understand it, the comparative 
position is this. Newton’s idea really did explain the origin 
of the tides, the precession of the equinoxes, the stability 
and permanence of the solar system, and many other things 
previously inexplicable ; in fact it was thoroughly successful, 
covering the whole ground of positional astronomy, and 
rendering accurate prediction possible. Darwin’s idea appar- 
ently did not explain the origin of species, nor did it compre- 
hensively cover the ground; it was hailed as a first great 
step in a promising direction; and enthusiasm—not his 
own but that of others—somewhat exaggerated its success. 
It left a great deal for his followers to elaborate (which no 
doubt was true of Newton also); and it left to Mendel a 
fundamental discovery, without which, though the mechanism 
of death might be considered as understood, the mechanism 
of heredity—a subject in which ‘“ chance’ seems super- 
ficially as rampant, and yet law-abiding, as it is in the Kinetic 
theory of gases—certainly was not. It also left something 
doubtful, perhaps still doubtful, to Weismann. Consequently 
even the postulated factors were incomplete, and the full 
theory of biology was not arrived at ; nor has it been attained 
since. Darwin, like Copernicus, effected a great revolution 
in human thought; establishing the previously suspected 
fact of evolutionary development, and furnishing to the 
realm of living things a clue to mechanical law and order, 
which though it will be supplemented can never be wholly 
lost. The Newton of biology is still in the future. 

A popular notion about Newton is that he discovered the 
law of gravitative attraction, which was a trivial and simple 
idea that occurred simultaneously to Hooke; or else that 
he discovered why an apple fell—which he did not, and which 
we do not know to this day. 

A popular notion about Darwin is that he discovered the 
survival of the fittest, which is a trivial and simple idea that 
occurred simultaneously to Wallace; or else that he dis- 
covered why species arrived—which he did not, and which I 
imagine we do not know to this day. 

Mr. Huxley claims that Darwin “ provided a rationalistic 
instead of a mystical or theological explanation of adaptation,” 
and he objects to “the bland assumption that the fact of 
progressive evolution implies purpose or a preconceived plan 
in the mind of some designer, and a gradual execution of the 
plan under guidance.” If Darwin or anyone else had really 
elaborated and established an exclusively materialistic or 
rationalistic scheme, both the claim and the objection would 
be justified. But as that is exactly what neither Darwin 
nor anyone else has succeeded in doing, the hypothesis o 1 
real design or some kind of planning —or, let us more safely 
say, of some efficient mental or psychic activity superposed 
upon and dominating the material—is still scientifically 
permissible. My thesis is that facts now known to us, or 
at least known to me and some others, not only permit but 
enforce this idea. Though how best to formulate it, and 
apply it in detail, must surely involve more knowledge than 
we at present possess, and is clearly legitimate matter for 
discussion. My small book aims at expressing the kind of 
conviction which the facts (psychic and other) have produced 

in my own mind, without attempting to quote or even refer 
to the great bulk of evidence responsible for the conviction, 
—I am, Sir, &e., OLIVER LODGE, 
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THE LATE SIR COURTENAY ILBERT. 

[To the Editor of the Srectator.] 

Sir,—Of the many Englishmen who have contributed to 
build up the stately fabric of Indian law, none has better 
claim to the grateful remembrance of Indians and of fricnds 
of India than Sir Courtenay Peregrine Ilbert, who recently 
passed from our midst full of years and honour. May I 
venture to trespass on your indulgence and say, as one who has 
been privileged to be associated with him in his Indian work, a 
few words on this aspect of his life? By a malign fate his name 
is likely to be linked with Indian history in our text-books as 
that of the author of the * Ilbert Bill.” In point of fact he 
was not concerned with the inception of that untimely and 
abortive measure, “ built in the eclipse and rigged with 
curses dark,’ though as a member of the executive Govern- 
ment he shared responsibility for it with colleagues whose 
long residence in the country should have made them better 
acquainted with the mood of the Anglo Indian community. 
Before he reached India, extension of jurisdiction over 
European British subjects to Indian magistrates and judges 
had been discussed and the principle accepted. The Bill 
first saw the daylight as an unimportant bit ef departmental 
legislation, its potential consequences were absurdly exagger- 
ated in a wild campaign against the Indianizing tendencies 
of Lord Ripon’s government, and it is safe to say that the 
political advance which it was supposed to register would be 
regarded with disdain by Indian reformers of to-day. 

Fortunately Sir Courtenay Ilbert’s work for India had 
more solid merits than this. As Law Member of the 

Viceroy’s Executive Council he brought to bear on the 
legal and juridical problems which India abundantly offers 
a singularly subtle and well-equipped mind, exceptional gifts 
of clear exposition and rapid and scholarly drafting, and 
a wide acquaintance with the theory and practice of modern 
political systems. He made no secret of his leanings in 
home affairs to the radicalism of the Dilke and Chamberlain 
party, or of his inclination to promote, with due regard to 
time and circumstance, the constitutional advancement of 
India. But he was too sane and too intelligent to ignore 
the limitations of oriental communities or to seek to trans- 
plant the full-grown institutions of western democracy 
in the impoverished soil of India. He had the entire con- 
fidence of Lord Ripon and of his successor, Lord Dufferin, 
and in the Executive Council exercised an active and salutary 
influence on the general policy of the administration. 

It was natural to him to sympathize genuinely with the 
aspirations—in those days very limited—of educated Indians, 
and he showed this in many practical ways, from taking part 
as vice-chancellor in the proceedings of the Calcutta University 
to befriending stray Indians who sought to visit or study in 
Europe. In his own special department he did much to 
improve the form and contents of the Indian Statute Book 
and played an important part in the shaping of several 
measures Vitelly affecting the interests of large masses of the 
community. By far the most important of these was the 
Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885. It was a measure of great 
complexity and difficulty, which profoundly affected and 
permanently regulated the interests of Jandlords tenure- 
holders and tenants throughout the great province of Bengal, 
which as then constituted comprised a population of some 
seventy millions. These interests were of enormous extcnt 
and infinite variety. The Permanent Settlement effected 
by Lord Cornwallis had failed to define them accurately and 
had not provided machinery for recording them. Subsequent 
legislation had been timid and inadequate. The situation 
had become dangerous and legislation imperative. A Com- 
mission appointed by the Bengal Government had explored 
the subject and a Bill based on their recommendations had 
been prepared. 

In ordinary circumstances legislation of this kind would 
be undertaken by the Local Government in its own pro- 
vincial council. But in this case the Government of India 
decided that the magnitude of the subject and its intrinsic 
difficulties called for legislation in the Imperial Council. On 
Mr. Ilbert, as he then was, devolved the burden of recasting the 
Bill, steering it through Select Committee and carrying it in the 
Legislative Council. It was a great adventure for a lawyer 
fresh from England. The issues were buried beneath masses 


of technical and highly controversial writing, every position 


} 





a, 
was contested by ardent and well-instructed Champions of 
zemindar, ryot and: indigo planter, from their Tespectiys 
standpoints, and at every step the impartial inquirer found 
himself in the shifting quicksands of historical right. Ancient 
prescription, and present usage. The Law Member had able 
allies in the Revenue Member, Sir S. C. Bayley, and jp Sir 
Dennis Fitzpatrick, but they themselves would have been the 
first to admit that the Bill in every clause, as it emerged from 
the ordeal of the Select Committee, bore the impress of Mr. 
Ilbert’s ability, grasp of principles and of details. feirnesg of 
mind, and brilliant draftsmanship. 
the test of time. 





The Act has well stoog 
| While preserving the legitimate rights o 
| landlords it gave security of tenure and fair rents to the great 
body of cultivators, or as they are styled, “ the settled ryots. 
| It substituted order and settled law for the darkness and 
| confusion in which the two parties had hitherto dwelt. } 
| has been of inestimable benefit to many hundred thousand 
humble tillers of the soil. It has formed a model for similg 
| legislation in other provinces. If Ilbert’s connexion with 
India had totally ceased on his quitting office to retyr 
to England in 1886, he would still have a good claim to the 
permanent good will and gratitude of the Indian people, 
But it is his peculiar merit that he did not forget Indig 
or cease to labour for her. During thirty-five years of syp. 
sequent official work in England, amidst the distractions of 
politics, society and literature, he found time to rescue the 
statutory law of Great Britain relating to India from the 
chaos into which it had fallen, and to construct from tly 
confused heap of enactments extending over more than 
hundred years an intelligible digest of the Indian constitution. 
His monumental work, The Government of India, represents 
the labour of a life-time. The historical sketch of Britis) 
Indian history from the point of view of the law-maker 
with which it opens, is of unique value to serious students 
and forms the best introduction to a knowledge of the Indian 
administrative system. The Digest itself was adopted as 
the basis of the consolidated statute in which the Montzagu- 
Chelmsford reforms were eventually incorporated, thereby 
giving to India the advantages of a written cvnstitution, 
complete within the compass of a single law. He naturally 
took a very keen interest in the reform scheme and gave 
great help to the India Office in preparing the necessary 
legislation. Tle was on the whole favourable to the reforms, 
though he recognized that they were of the nature of a ventun 
with inconvenient possibilities. His considered judgment 
on them will be found in three Rhodes lectures on the New 
Constitution of India, which he delivered at University 
College, University of London, in the session of 1921-22. 
Needless to say he was readily accessible to Indians visiting 
this country. His courtesy and his kindly intcrest in the 
welfare of their country will be remembered by many who 
sought his counsel and benefited by his advice. If disinterested 
service has a claim on gratitude, Sir Courtenay Ilbcrt’s nanx 
is secure of a place in the select roll of Englishmen who hav 
spent themselves for India.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Athenaeum. 


T. W.H. 


PROFESSOR MARGOLIOUTH’S ANAGRAMS. 

[To the Editor of the SpectaTor.| 
Srr,—Mr. Alan Porter’s admirable review (which appeared 
in the Spectator of May 10th) of Professor Margoliouth’s 
recent book, which is entitled The Homer of Aristotle, but 
which deals also with other matters, has sent me, as it has 
probably sent many of your readers, to the book itself. As 
the issues at stake are more than usually important, I very 
respectfully solicit your permission to offer out of the depths 
of my ignorance certain remarks which may indeed seem 
at first sight temerarious, but which on examination will 
be found to rest on precisely the same basis as does Professor 
Margoliouth’s own argument and to be not one whit less 
certain than the conclusions that he himself draws from his 
data. I do not propose to attack the Homeric question 
directly. The Professor buttresses his position with regard 
to that question by arguments drawn from the existence of 
anagrams in the works of the Greek tragedians. On these 
anagrams very much depends, and it is of them that I wish 
to speak. In particular I desire to touch upon the anagrams 
in Aeschylus and, still more specifically, on those to be found 
in the Orestean trilogy. 
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rned professor has missed a point of the utmost 

jent. He has perceived that the opening couplet of 
sd 4gamemnon and the opening couplet of the Ewmenides 
pe by way of anagram, statements to the effect that 
jeschylus is the author of the plays in question. He has 
failed to see that these two statements are intended for 
public consumption only, and that each of the couplets 
contains, likewise by way of anagram, a more private state- 
ment to the effect that the real author is Kuripides, who 
gs we learn from the second of the private anagrams, was 
gt the time only eleven years old. The initial couplet of the 


The lea 


foamemnon runs thus :— 
Beods ev alr® rdvd’ dradd\ayhy river 
dpovpas érelas wijxos hv Kowwmevos. 
With great insight the Professor rearranges it as follows :— 
8s éuav barn 5%) yodumar adAdooswr érwr 
véu’ €Onxas vidy Bipoplwvros Arrixdy, 
This information, which is utterly false in so far as it conveys 
that Aeschylus wrote the play, was no doubt imparted by 
the young Euripides at the express command of the older 
poet, whom, as will appear, the boy was serving in the capacity 
of secretary or the like. But the lad was not content to hide 
his own light under a bushel. Without Aeschylus’ knowledge 
he drew up the first couplet is such a way as to yield a quite 
different anagram as well. Herc it 
Evpirlins erénoev: a\N’ aoray y’, 6 dys, 
dvr’ 30° Au’ odpdy 7’ é 


is :— 


cau’ Sywv Kounwuevos. 
Euripides és the composer; but, as you say, instead of 

citizens (i.e., of the Chorus) he constructed in his sleep 

the ears and eke the tail of asses. 
Most persons would consider the chorie passages the finest 
in the play ; but the young imp, though able, as he proved, 
to couch them in the style of his master, evidently disapproved 
violently of the result he was set to produce. Aeschylus, 
as will appear from his action in the case of the Eumenides, 
must have found this private anagram out; but, being a 
good-natured old gentleman, he did not go the length of 
suppressing it, probably reflecting that not many people 
would arrive at the fact of its existence. Yet he determined 


. 


that the private anagram in the Eumenides should be an 


anagram of his own composition and more reasonable in its | 


nature. In that play the initial couplet is this :— 
mparov ev ewx je THide mpcoBerw Ocav 
Thy mpwréuavriv yatay tx d¢ ris Ou. 

Professor Margoliouth, exhibiting no less acumen than in 

the former case, reconstructs it as follows :— 

mporwyv lduSev Sevrépwv 7° ES rarptiny 
péue ulxr’ "AOhvnOev yévos croxet ery. 

But Aeschylus compelled Euripides to frame the couplet 
in such a way that one could also read it thus :— 

Etpurlins y érdna’. tr Epw8 évdexaerh, 
prov pytpov’ Exw'r’, 66° iv t’. Irw, Blav, ra ply. 
Euripides is the composer. I (Aeschylus here speaks in 
person) have in him a cupid still only eleven years old, 
stil mindful of sweetmeats, and still a pig. Away with 
his predecessors, my Bias / 
For uvots, meaning a sweetmeat, see ‘“ Liddell and Scott.” 
Iam unable, without further research, to indicate the identity 
of the Bias (though the name has doubtless its own appro- 
priateness) whom Aeschylus addresses. I am also unable, 
at the moment, to present the private anagram contained 
in the initial couplet of the Choephoroe, the play intermediate 

n the trilogy between the Agamemnon and the Eumenides. 
Yet Lean say this much. The couplet is incapable of yielding 
the word Euripides ; but it is capable of yielding the word 
Mnesarchus, though not the word Mnesarchides. This is 
important. It was doubted in antiquity whether the name 
of Euripides’ father was Mnesarchus or Mnesarchides. That 
doubt seems almost to be resolved by the fact that here 
Euripides can only be described as ‘son of Mnesarchus,” 
not as “son of Mnesarchides.” But I must not waste time 
over matters that are not absolutely certain. 

My main point is that precisely the same certainty attaches 
to my two rearrangements as to the rearrangements effected 
by Professor Margoliouth. Another point that I desire to 
make is this. If an author desires to indicate his authorship 
anagrammatically, and if at the same time he in fact, by 
himself or by an agent, indicates a rival authorship as well 
(and, in these two cases, rather more idiomatically), the 











indication of rival authorship can obviously not be treated 
as less important than the former indication. What vistas, 
when the subject is pursued,-will open out to our wondering 
gaze, I do not venture to predict. But my personal impression 
is that Bacon will have to look to his laurels.—I am, Sir, &e., 
20 Rue Emile de Loth, Monaco. R. J. WALKER, 


THE PHILIPPINES. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Wrench’s reference in his last article on “ The 
English-Speaking World” to possible impending changes in the 
future government of the Philippine Islands is full of interest for 
one who has lately enjoyed, as I have, the opportunity of 
seeing the effect of American administration in Cuba and 
on the Isthmus of Panama. It would be superfluous to praise 
that supreme triumph of constructive engineering skill, the 
Panama Canal itself. But at Colon, as at Havana, there 
are practically two cities: one the old, unhealthy, ill-con- 
structed and ill-repaired city of native local origin, the other 
the city which attests by all its wealth of scientific inventions 
and improvements the great practical civic ability of the 
United States. I do not doubt—for it has been stated to 
me on good authority—that the lesson of Havana and 
Colon is repeated and even reinforced in the Philippine 
Islands. To remove the control of the United States from 
these islands would be to plunge them again in servitude 
and misery. It can be no wonder then that General Wood, 
the Governor of the Philippine Islands, should have tele- 
graphed to Washington that, if self-government were granted 
now to the islands, * it would be a disastrous blow to Western 
civilization, and no more brutal justice could be inflicted on 
the Filipinos than to abandon them under the guise of 
granting them independence.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Deanery, Durham. J. E. C. WELLDON. 


MR. McKENNA AND MONETARY 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,—There are two points of the first importance in Mr. 
McKenna’s speeches a few weeks ago that have escaped general 
As regards bank credits and cash, Mr. McKenna 
pointed out what has been long unrecognised by the general 
public, that the Bank of England, subject to Government 
necessities and control, exercises a powerful influence on 
trade by varying the amount of money in the country. In 
other words, on his admission, the country’s coinage, its 
* rolling-stock of commerce,” in the final resort at the 
mercy of the Bank of England with the Government as only 
a possible check. What has Mr. McKenna to say to this ? 
Merely that the right of nete-issue should be 
exclusively in the hands of the Bank,” or in other words that 
so far from the Government our servants 
issuing us fresh paper or gold coinage (only valid by national 
credit and acceptance) they should abdicate in one of the 
vital functions of sovereignty—the right of coinage—for the 
benefit of a board of directors sitting in secret conclave and 
responsible only to themselves and, on Mr. MeKenna’s own 
showing, largely to blame for our present industrial disasters. 
** Sir,” said the immortal Thwackum, “*‘ when I talk about 
religion, I mean the Christian religion, and by the Christian 
religion, not merely the Protestant religion, but the Church 
of England as by law established.” “ Sir,” modernizes Mr. 
McKenna, * when I talk about finance, I mean sound finance, 
and by sound finance, not merely the modern credit system 
but its working by the Bank of England as by law established.” 
The mere statement of these amazing equations in identiiy 
is suflicient to show their fallacy. 

Obviously working from the fact that money is only 
tickets, the Chairman of the Midland Bank indicates that 
while inflation and deilation are undesirable, there is a middle 
term, i.¢c., the expansion of currency simultaneously with 
the increase in goods, which must clearly require now more 
There is here, howeve r, 
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money to move or distribute them. 
one vital criticism to be made which can be verified inumediately 
by all engaged in commerce, as it will be unpleasantly apparent 
later to the actual consumer. Without scientific control of 
price—by what means momentarily irrelevant 
expansion of currency (cash or credit) as we are now having 
inevitably becomes inflation because prices automatically 
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go up as they are now doing daily. Though the boom and 
the slump resulting will be each “ only a little one,” we shall 
still be a great way off from the one function and ideal of an 
economic system—* to deliver the goods” with sufliciency 
and success for the nation, rather than make money for the 
few and misery for the many. The key to it all is in finance, 
as all right-thinking men are now beginning to realize and 
admit. But what is the technique of its cantrol ?—I am, Sir, 
k&e., W. H. WakINSHAW. 
1 Hutton Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


A VOICE FROM THE VILLAGE. 

[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 
3in,—In our village the cry of want of houses is still heard, 
though I am glad to say not quite so loudly. Council houses, 
ugly and gaunt, or with sham ornament, stand outside most 
villages. What do their inhabitants think of them? I 
suppose the rules governing occupation have a good deal to 
do with the question. A friend of mine who lives in one of 
these Council houses tells me that chickens are not allowed 
in the garden or pets in the house. Bumbledom at the District 
Council (with a strong Labour Party to help) apparently 
considers itself a complete Providence and its buildings to 
be mouseproof, but my friend, greatly daring, prefers the 
security of a cat. I am glad to say that until now puss has 
flourished her tail and whiskers in the face of officialism with 
suflicient discretion to retain her hearth undisputed. Another 
group of Council houses possesses a different set of rules, 
and in these only on specified occasions are you allowed to 
eclebrate washing day. When you can hang out your clothes 
I don't know, but the by-laws lay down the day of the week 
when it is permitted to dry your clothes on a line in the 
garden. As it is useless to hang out clothes to dry on a wet 
day Mr. Bumble must have entered into an alliance with the 
Clerk of the Weather. What, I should like to know, would 
have been the commotion raised in the “ bad old times ” 
in a “ Squire-ridden” village if such rules and regulations 
had been put into force. 

One of the great difficulties of houses in a village is this. 
The labourer naturally wants to live near his work, he also 
wants to be able to change his employer without having 
to change his house. How is this to be done without a magic 
carpet ? 

Why, I wonder, do so many farmers complain that they 

ant get good workmen and then make the conditions of 
life as impossible as they can. I know a farm where the 
men are always changing and often are not of the best type. 
Has not the following something to do with it? The farm 
stands at too great a distance from the villages for the men 
to go home to dinner. One would think that in this case the 
farmer would see that there was some place where the men 
could have a fire to sit by and dry their clothes in wet weather. 
Nothing of the kind is provided, and so the dinner hour in 
winter is a discomfort of cold and wet, with the natural desire 
to get a better job as soon as possible. Valuable stock are, 
of course, carefully housed. Not all farmers are so callous, 
some do consider their men, but by no means all. 

The Spectator makes our mouths water with rose-coloured 
schemes of insurance. Could they be carried out the village 
would be almost Utopia. Would it be possible to abolish 
the Poor Rate ? Without this the 2s. 6d. a week paid by the 
employer will be a heavy tax. Hitherto Old Age Pensions, 
Insurance, &c., seem to have made very little difference to 
the rates in their soaring flight. Another thing—is a man to 
be forced to do no work after 63? If this is the case I hope 
I shall not be in the scheme. 

An old man in this place has just left off doing part-time 
work as a gardener at the age of 84. He was not in need, but 
he thoroughly enjoyed making use of his skill, which was 
great. He cut a stick, put in a post, or shifted a heavy weight 
like an artist. Would he for twenty years be prevented 
from using his skill ?—I am, Sir, &c., A VEGETALLE. 


AN ITALIAN PROTEST. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—-It is trying to us of the Constitutional Party to hear 
Mussolini hailed, by so authoritative a paper as the Spectator, 
as the saviour of his country—whereas he is more like to be 


—<—<— 
stands, nor that a country should be governed outside ; 
own laws. I cannot make an exposition of the present = 
of this unhappy land in the limits of a letter. For the a 
however, the course of one straw is sufficient to indicate the 
current of a great river, so I launch my tiny straw jp this 
trivial story. ‘ 

I have a little girl of eleven with long plaits and blue ees 
though that is neither here nor there. She was coming hom, 
up the quiet road that leads to our house from the gates of 
Florence, when she met a boy she did not know, in the Sunda: 
get-up of the “ avanguardia ”’ or boy Fascisti, who demanded 
* Are you Fascista?” ‘* No,” she answered, for why, said 
she, should she tell lies? ‘ Communist!” said the boy 
slapped her not lightly, and ran away. She came home 
swelling and tearful with indignation, and said a true thing ; 
“The road is only for the Fascisti.” 

This sums up the matter: Italy is orderly only for th 
Fascisti and their sympathizers, the others are outlawed, it 
being the Fascist fixed idea that they must perforce al] jy 
Communists. The opinion of the smug majority that inyay). 
ably panders to the powers that be is expressed in the advice 
given by unsympathetic friends to the small victim of the 
slap. ‘“*Why didn’t you say you were a Fascist, ang 
not blame the boy who was doing his patriotic duty, as under. 
stood by Mussolini ?” 

The road, the public place par excellence where all men 
should be equal, is to the Fascisti, and Italy has fallen from 
her place among free countries.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AN lratiay, 





GROW YOUR OWN FOOD. 
[To the Editor of the SpecrarTor.| 
Srr,—** Kynmon,” in your issue of May 10th, greets with 
a mild approval (much harder to meet than any attack) my 
letter advocating a sustained, scientific attempt to force a 
way out from the fundamental impasse confronting modern 
industrial society. Under industrialism the smooth working 
of the economic machinery is not attainable. It is subject 
to hitches, e.g., strikes, lock-outs, gluts on the market, financial 
crises, wars, &c. These ever-increasing hitches are the source 
of unrest. They deprive the working man of his income. 
They cut off his supplies. The natural solution is plainly 
to put the man in a position to furnish these supplies for 
himself, and thus to set him free from this enslavement 
to a pay-envelope. And so I said let Labour be provided 
with a second string to its bow. But let the working man’s 
* second string * be, not an additional way of making money, 
but a method of making food. Let every industrial worker 
who wishes it have the facilities at hand for devoting part 
of every working day to the task of directly creating, from 
a piece of soil which he owns, the actual food he requires for 
his own table ; while at the same time still persevering to 
work for a wage in industry as long as ever there is work 
and a wage for him. And I suggested that we should mobilize 
Science to render this thing possible. ‘* Present us,” | sak 
in effect, “with just the best scheme the conditions would 
permit a man to follow, who wished to derive a maximum 
of nourishment from a minimum of soil at least cost in labour 
and time.” And what impresses me is not the fact that 
* Kynmon ” has found it won’t do. I am not impressed by 
that any more than I would be impressed by a man who 
should say to all the scientists now engaged on cancer research, 
“I have tried this cancer-curing and found it won't do.” 
What does impress and encourage me is the fact that 
*“ Kynmon” has actually tried. There are thousands like 
**Kynmon” in that respect. It is already being tried in 
similar tentative ways all over the world. It is so obviously 
the line of solution that it is bound to be tried more and more, 
as the Nemesis of industrialism advances. And if only 
sufficient people would try it, and Science could be got to 
focus upon it, the issues are so vast that neither dyspepsia 
nor the recalcitrance of boys, nor the predilection of some 
people for opening tins will be allowed to stand in the way 
once it is clearly seen that social! salvation lies along that road. 
I cannot help thinking it a pity, however, that * Kyrmon” 
should associate living on what you grow with living on 
Spartan fare. I wonder if it would not be possible to pet- 


suade him—and the many others who possibly make the same 





its ruin. We do not believe in order that rooted in disorder 
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Homes on Country Lanes (Macmillan) and begin at page 167 ? 
_I am, Sir, &c., J. W.Scorr. 
University College, Cardiff. 


TREATMENT OF PROTESTANT FARMERS 
IN SOUTHERN IRELAND. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sin,—I fear the letter in the Spectator of May 10th, with the 
above title from “A Protestant Farmer ”’ is liable to convey 
an impression which I think is entirely erroneous, VIZ., that 
protestants in the South of Ireland are ill-treated because of 
their religion. Possibly it may be so in the neighbourhood 
where your correspondent resides, but that it is universally 
the case facts do not verify. ’ 

In the West at least, and I have been told it is the same in 
the South, far more Roman Catholic than Protestant houses 
have been raided. It is not a question of religion at all, but 
if a man is suspected of having money in his house (and the 
fairs are watched by these robbers) he is likely to be visited by 
these miscreants. I know of a Roman Catholic gentleman- 
farmer living not far from this who was raided seven times, 
and his motor-car taken, and a lady, an enthusiastic Catholic 
Sinn Feiner, who was raided at least twice. In fact, in this 
province of Connacht the name is legion of the Roman 
Catholics (including doctors) who have had their cars stolen 
and their cattle dispersed, or have been raided for money and 
valuables, not to speak of the many who have been killed or 
wounded for the sake of plunder. 


Religious animosity is absolutely unknown in the West of | 


Ireland, and from all accounts there is very little of it in the 
South, and that in spite of the fact that a few newspapers like 
the Irish Independent do their utmost to promote it. I ama 
Northerner, but has lived in the West for thirty-five years, 
and, although a Protestant, have during that time experienced 
more kindness from my Roman Catholic neighbours than I 
have from my co-religionists.—I am, Sir, &c., J. C. T. 
Co. Galway. 


P.R. IN PRACTICE. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sirn,—The examples of Ireland and Germany, which you cite 
in your Notes on the 10th inst., by no means justify a conclu- 
sion adverse to Proportional Representation. Germany uses, 
it is true, a very harsh, rigid system of Proportional Represen- 


tation, in which the voter is thrust into one or other of the | 


party folds without having the slightest voice in the personal 
selection of his representative. In spite of the obvious disad- 
vantages of the German method—which do not, however, 
attach to the principle of Proportional Representation—P.R.- 
has had a political effect in Germany of the highest importance, 
It has saved moderate opinion from extinction, and prevented 


a violent oscillation of policy between the Right and the Left. | 


It has been a steadying factor in politics where steadiness was 
an undoubted advantage, both to Germany and to Europe. 


In Northern Ireland members of the dominant party have | 


never pretended any affection for P.R., nor were they per. 
suaded by argument to adopt this method of protecting the 
minorities in their midst. The system was introduced in 


Ulster by an Act of the Imperial Parliament, and the Ulster | 


Unionist members have called public attention to the fact that 
they opposed P.R. in 1920, and voted against it. The few 
representatives of the Nationalist Party remaining in the 
House of Commons at that time supported P.R., and resolu- 
tions demanding the retention of P.R. have lately been passed 
by the Nationalist and Labour minorities in Ulster. The 


reasons now put forward for abandoning P.R. are not very | 


convincing, whilst, on the other hand, the abandonment of 
P.R. and the gerrymandering of constituencics in Tyrone and 
Fermanagh are likely to be a fruitful source of difficulty of a 
more serious kind. P.R. gave fair results; its abolition is 
regarded as an abuse of power. 

In Southern Ireland P.R. allayed the bitterness of the 
contest between the Free State Party and the Republicans. It 
did a valuable service in securing effective representation for 
the business interests, and for Labour and Agriculture. P.R 
undoubtedly helped thereby in bringing about a pacification 
of Southern Ireland. Under the single-member constituency 
system practically the only alternative to a Free State policy 
would have been Republicanism. At present, opposition to 





the Government can express itself, constructively, in other 
directions. 

Your Note concludes by urging the Referendum as a means 
of realizing democratic government. But the Referendum 
will break down unless Parliaments are made reasonably 
representative to start with. No advocates of the Referendw : 
contemplate a situation in which many successive Bills passed 
by Parliament will be, on submission to the people, rejected. 
The Referendum is surely not a substitute for Parliament ; 
it is a corrective to possible misinterpretations by Parliament 
of public opinion. If its use were to show Parliament to be 
utterly unreliable, the authority of representative institutions 
would disappear. ‘This would be a disaster. The Referendum 
and P.R. are complementary. Both desire that the will of the 
people should prevail. P.R. ensures this in large measure by 
making Parliament fairly representative ; with such a Parlia- 
ment the Referendum will work more smoothly.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun H. Humrpureys, Secretary 
(The Proportional Representation Society). 
82 Victoria Street (Flat 24), 
Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 


FRANCE—THE TWO NATIONS. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaton.| 

Sir,—In your issue of May 17th you give under the above 
heading an interesting account of the swing of the political 
pendulum in France, and of its meaning at the present time. 
You say that “as far as political vision can extend there 
always will be two French Nations.” A propos of this it may 
| be of use to recall that the national characteristic of duality, 
of sharp contrasts, has also been noted in other than political 
affairs. Madame Mary Duclaux writes of celebrities in 
France : ‘* There are those admired by the bien pensant, and 
those peculiar to the intellectuels. You may be illustrious in 
one group and barely heard of in the other.” Voltaire, 
perhaps the most typical Frenchman who ever lived, observes : 
* France, to speak seriously, is the kingdom of wit and of 
folly, of skill and idleness, of philosophy and fanaticism, of 
gaiety and pedantry, of laws and abuses, of good taste and 
jmpropriety.” Perhaps, too, the preceding passages give a 
clue towards understanding the cause of what Voltaire aflirms 
| elsewhere: ‘* The French have, in their character, and too 
often in their government, something which does not allow 
them to form great favourable associations.’—I am, Sir, &c., 
| Union Club, S.W. J. RayMonpd SOLLy. 








THE BOOT AND THE OTHER LEG. 
[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 

Sir,—In your issue of May 24th Mr. Evelyn Wrench, in 

| comparing the paucity of British news that 

| published by the American Press with the comparative lack 

of American news in the British Press nowadays, says, ** but 

to-day the boot is on the other foot.” Is not this an instance 

of the instinct for novelty undermining epigram and obscuring 

| language ? It always seemed to me that “ the other leg,” 

the usual expression, was only a short way of saying that 

| 

| 


used to be 





the boot (the old torture) was now applied to the leg of the 
other man; in other words, that the tables were reversed. 
If the saying had been concerned with an ordinary boot, 
| would not the now-usurping “ foot’ probably have been 
| put down from the first ? 
| As another instance, a leading newspaper the other day 
| suggested that a well-known politician would have to take 
‘* his courage in his hands,” breaking off the point of the 
| aphorism by omitting “ both.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
| IGNORAMUS. 
“THE ADELPHI.” 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I write as one who appreciates the Adelphi. I shall 
always feel grateful for No. 2, with its reminder that “ all that 
human desire can imagine of the crystalline perfection of 
| the ideal, . . must be cracked and shattered,’ but that 
‘secret harmony and high design lies within all human 
discomfiture.” But one gnat troubles me. One little fly 
insists that his spiritual home is in the ointment, and gets 
there, and stays there. His scientific name is ** ‘The Chaplin 
Obsession.” He is to be found even in No. 2: “My 
conviction that Charlie Chaplin is the greatest actor in the 
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world.” But in No. 5 this insect becomes a_ pestilence. 
Indeed, a ravaging scourge and a plague of contradiction : 
“Chaplin is a great artist in the deepest sense of the word, 
He is not a great actor; he belongs to another and higher 
order.” I can offer no further comment. I would like to 
cure the Adelphi if I could, but I fear the disease is too deeply 
seated to be curable.—I am, Sir, &c., MicuarEt OrKNEY. 
42 Ashdale Road, Terenure, Dublin. 


“EVEN IN AN AFFIDAVIT.” 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—-Referring to the Spectator’s leading article of May 24th, 
it was Lord Justice Bowen, a Common Law Judge, who, 
with a gentle dig at the Chancery practice of admitting 
evidence by affidavit, so aptly remarked, * Truth will out— 
even in an affidavit.”"—I am, Sir, &c., J. C. FF. 


“A SCRAP OF PAPER.” 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—The death of Sir Edward Goschen, formerly Ambassador 
at Berlin, recalls to mind the famous “ scrap of paper ” 
remark of the German Chancellor, a phrase which is likely 
to become historical. It would be interesting to-know what 
language the Chancellor was speaking—German, French or 
English—and if not the last, what were the actual words 
equivalent to “a serap of paper” which he employed.— 
I am, Sir, &c., T. R. Brapsuaw. 

The Tower, Mold, North Wales. 

[Sir Edward Goschen definitely stated in answer to the 
mquiries of M. Bémont, the historian, that the entire conversa- 
tion with Herr von Bethmann Hollweg was carried on in 
English.—Ep. Spectator.] 


POETRY. 


——— 

COLONEL FANTOCK, 
luvs spoke the lady underneath the trees : 
** IT was a member of a family 
Whose legend was of hunting—(all the rare 
And unattainable brightness of the air)— 
A race whose fabled skill in faleonry 
Was used on the small song-birds and a winged 
And blinded Destiny. . . . I think that only 
Winged ones know the highest eyrie is so lonely, 


There in a land austere and clegant 

The castle seemed an arabesque in music 3 
We moved in an hallucination born 

Of silence, which like music gave us lotus 
To eat, perfuming lips and our long eyelids 
As we trailed over the sad summer grass 

Or sat beneath a smooth and mournful tree. 


And Time passed, suavely, imperceptibly. 


But Dagobert and Peregrine and I 
Were children then ; we walked like shy gazelles 
Among the music of the thin flower-bells. 


And life still held some promise ,—never ask 

Of what,—but life seemed less a stranger then 
Than ever after in this cold existence. 

I always was a little outside life,— 

And so the things we toueh could comfort me, 

I loved the shy dreams we could hear and see,— 
For I was like one dead, like a small ghost, 

A little cold air, wandering and lost. 


All day within the straw-roofed arabesque 

Of the towered castle and the sleepy gardens wandered 
We ; those delicate paladins the waves 

Told us fantastic legends that we pondered, 


And the soft leaves were breasted like a dove, 
Crooning old mournful tales of untrue love. 


When night came sounding like the growth of trees, 
My great-grandmother bent to say good-night 

And the enchanted moonlight seemed transformed 
Into the silvery tinkling of an old 

And gentle music-box that played a tune 








—. 
Of Circean enchantments and far seas,— 
Her voice was lulling like the splash of these, 
When she had given me her good-night kiss 
There, in her lengthened shadow, I saw this 
Old military ghost with mayfly whiskers,- 
Poor harmless creature, blown by the cold wind, 
Boasting of unseen unreal victories 
To a harsh unbelieving world unkind,— 
For all the battles that this warrior fought 
Were with cold poverty and helpless age 
His spoils were shelters from the winter's rage. 
And so for ever through his braggart voice, 
Through all that martial trumpet’s sound, his soy] 
Wept with a little sound, so pitiful, 
Knowing that he is outside life for ever, 
With no one that will warm or comfort him. 
He is not even dead,—but Death’s buffoon 
On a bare stage,—a shrunken pantaloon. 


His military banner never fell, 

Nor his account of victories,—the steries 

Of old apocryphal misfortunes, glories 

Which comforted his heart in later life 

When he was the Napoleon of the schoolroom 
And all the victories he gained were over 

Little boys who would not learn to spell. 

All day within the sweet and ancient gardens 
He had my childish self for audience ,— 

Whose body flat and strange, whose pale straight hair 
Made me appear as though I had been drowned— 
(We all have the remote air of a legend) 

And Dagobert my brother whose large strength, 
Great body and grave beauty still reflects 

The Merovingian kings from whom we spring ; 
And sweet as the young tender winds that stir 
In thickets when the earliest flower-bells sing 
Upon the boughs, was his just character ; 

And Peregrine the youngest, with a naive 

Shy grace like a faun’s, whose slant eyes seemed 
The warm green light beneath eternal boughs ; 
His hair was like the fronds of feathers, life 

In him was changing ever, springing fresh 

As the dark songs of birds . . . the furry warmth 
And purring sound of fires was in his voice 
Which never failed to warm and comfort me. 
And there were haunted summers in Troy Park 
When all the stillness budded into leaves ; 

We listened, like Ophelia drowned in blond 

And fluid hair, beneath stag-antlered trees ; 
And in the ancient park the country-pleasant 
Shadows fell as brown as any pheasant, 

And Colonel Fantock seemed like one of these. 
Sometimes for comfort, in the castle kitchen 

He drowsed, where with a sweet and velvet lip, 
The snapdragons within the fire 

Of their red summer never tire. 


And Colonel Fantock liked our company. 

For us he wandered over each old lie, 
Changing the flowering hawthorn, full of bees, 
Into the silver helm of Hercules, 

For us defended Troy from the top stair 
Outside the nursery, when the calm full moon 
Was like the sound within the growth of trees. 


But then came one cruel day in deepest June 

When pink flowers seemed a sweet Mozartian tune, 

And Colonel Fantock pondered o’er a book. 

A gay voice like a honeysuckle nook, 

Se sweet, said, * It is Colonel Fantock’s age 

Which makes him babble . . Blown by winter's rage 
The poor old man then knew his creeping fate, 

The darkening shadow which would take his sight 

And hearing ; and he thought of his saved pence 
Which searce would rent a grave . . . that youthful voice 
Was a dark bell which ever clanged ‘ Too late "— 

A creeping shadow that would steal from him 

Even the little boys who would not spell,— 

His only prisoners . on that June day 

Cold Death had taken his first citadel.” 


Epiru SirwE.l. 
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humiliating it seems that man should be sent crazy by a 

- <a a apie dearth of the circulating medium. What a thing to remember 

A BOOK OF THE MOMENT. after long years—to remember with tears and laughter 

‘ But that may not be all. Can we be sure as we read that 

oo eta -aeticeiiiiiaiae = the inscription below this grinning death’s head on the grave- 

THE FABULOUS ’FORT LES, 1840-1850. stone is not applicable to us: “ It was our case yesterday. 


The Fabulous Forties, 1840-1850. By Meade Minnigerode. 


(Putnam. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tus is a very amusing book, in spite of a certain grimness 
and hardness in the manner of recording the amazing social 
and intellectual vagaries of America during the period between 
1840 and 1850. Never in human history was a nation superfi- 
cially in so crazy and so ridiculous a condition as were the 
United States in the ‘forties. The decade was one long 
scream. The people did not know where they were, what 
they wanted or did not want ; what was going to happen or 
who was to lead them. And over all this welter of perturba- 
tion, restlessness, mental affliction, anxiety and folly, tears 
ef sham sentiment, useless sharpness, imbecile pride, tumid 


self-consciousness and futile laughter, presided a mocking 
and sardonic Fiend—‘ that acrid Asiatic mirth,” which 


fifty years later Kipling pronounced to be at once the poison 
and the antiseptic of the American spirit. 

The great Republic was making a tragic fool of itself and 
then grinning bitterly, nastily, almost tragically, at the 
result. Hence in reading one knows not whether more to be 
amused or to be ashamed at our kinsmen’s absurdities. If 
they had been forcigners we could give ourselves wholly up 


to entertainment at the inanities depicted with so ruthless a | 
hand by Mr. Minnigerode. As, however, we are hearing of the | 


deings of a very near relation in his green youth we cannot 
help blushing, or, at any rate, feeling uncomfortable. It 
is like reading ill-natured gossip about a person now a very 
august and prosperous member of the family, one endowed 
with great responsibilities and destined before long to be the 
most important member of the kin, if not, indeed, its head. 
We are embarrassed by hearing how, when he was in the 
hobbledehoy stage, he used to get tipsy on “ ginger-pop,” 
dress himself like a mountebank, and play the accordion in 
Now it was hymn tunes, now “ She wore a 
and now knowing negro melodies. 


6s 


se 


the scullery. 
wreath of roses,” 

What it was that turned the young gentleman so “ queer” 
in the “forties is a question which suggests many 
At that same period Britain was hungry 


answers 
not a little curious. 
and unhappy, but not hysterical :— 
“The rich proached rights and future days, 
And heard no angels 
The poor died with starving gaze 
On corn ships in the offing.” 


scofling. 
mute, 


In France they were pouring out their blood on the barricades 
and demanding to In Italy 
the land reeled and heaved and swayed under the heel of 
the Austrians, as the slopes of Etna or Vesuvius shiver when 
the Titan awakes and stretches his limbs in his fiery dungeon. 
Even Germany grew uneasy and began to wonder whether, 
after all, drill and beer, metaphysies and painted china pipes, 
* Verboten ” 


needed 


“live working or die fighting.” 


notices and symphonic music were all that man 
We wonder whether these reactions 
physical, so strange and so various, 


here below. 
psychological, were 
not after all fundamentally connected. Shall I be thought 
acurrency crank, and so a creature beyond the pale of human 
sympathy, if I suggest that a constriction of the media of 
exchange—t.e., of the rolling stock was the 
real cause of all this hysteria, comic and tragic? At any rate 


of commerce 


there is a fact fully germane to this review which suggests 
. g 


that I am right. The book ends with a chapter on the 
gold diggings, ‘* Ho! for California,” and a very interesting 
The Fabulous ’Forties in America, as the 
Hungry ’Forties here, and the Bluoody ’Forties in France, 
Italy and Germany, ended with the vast addition to the 
media of exchange caused by the new gold washed from the 
Pactoli of the West. The world, as if by a miracle, grew 
comparatively sane and prosperous. The ‘fifties and ‘sixties 
threw off their woeful weeds and crazy garlands, and began 
It is true that 
this new way of life led to many great and tragic happenings, 
but at any rate the world was no longer sad without sagacity, 
or frivolous without happiness, as it had been in the ‘forties 
—the epech of constriction. What a strange fate! How 


chapter it is. 


to attend to the more prosaic sides of life. 





It will be yours to-morrow” ? 

But I must quit such tragi-comedy and return to the realities 
of *“ A Book of the Moment.” It was not written to be 
taken too gravely, and it should not be reviewed in too 
serious a vein. 

Most amusing is the account of the visit of ‘“‘ the Divine 
Fanny *’—i.e., Fanny Elssler to the United States in the 
spring of 1840. 
Kurope, and frightened by the voyage, ard still more by the 
thought of the fierce and holy zealots who, as she supposed, 
were “hushed in grim repose” awaiting their evening's 
prey ! Would they yield to the fascinations of her rhythmic 
spells, her flying feet, her harmonious bounds and incomparable 
postures, or would they, would they not hiss her off the stage 
as the Scarlet Woman? She need worried. The 
Puritan men and maids of the Atlantic States were quite 
ready to be demoralized by those enchanting heels and toes. 
The thing went with a roar. Here is Mr. Minnigerode’s 
account of her reception and of her feelings : 


Miss Elssler was very unhappy at leaving 


not have 


“What a moment, in the silence of her room, while Mr. Hone 
and his friends were gathering out front. Perhaps she thought 


| of Naples, of the silly old King of Prussia, of London and Paris, 


of Mr. von Gentz, of the white-clad boy in Austria who was dead 
now. 


Perhaps she wished that her father had never allowed her 
to visit the Opera, that one fatal time in Vienna. Perhaps she 
powdered her nose. And 


the manager outside the door, biting 


his nails, and sister Katty running back and forth, bubbling over 


| in German about a pair of slippers mislaid, perhaps, or some dread 


| fully expensive flowers, possibly, sent by 
| entity.’ 


| 


| description. 





| the moment came, and | appeared. 


some lpportant non 


HIere is Fanny Elssler’s story of the great night in her 
own words : 


“TI had hardly strength to walk upon the stage. The curtain 
rose, and breathless silence prevailed ; the music struck up, and 
The scene that ensued beggars 
The whole such a ascended 
as stunned my senses and made me involuntarily recoil. Men 
waved their hats, and women their handkerchiefs, and all was 
inexplicable dumb show for several mortal moments. (Immortal 
moments, she meant.) I] with tears 
down my face. Order at length restored, the dance began. 
1 went through it I know not, but I must danced 
as 1 hope never to dance again. I was encored to the echo, and 
in a few moments recommenced amid the most cheering applause. 

. . * * * * * 


house rose, and shout 


stood confounded, streaming 
How 


hay oe 


It is not for me to say what I did, or how I did it. T danced 
without effort, and even Katty applauded some of my feats. The 
most deufening exclamations of delight broke at rapid intervals 
from all paris of the house, till they lashed themselves into a perfect 
tempest of admiration. Never did I behold so vast an 
assembly so completely under the sway of one dominant feeling. 


before 


The curtain fell amid a roar that sounded like the fall of 
mighty waters, and that soon brought me before them. Their 
applause was perfectly frantic, cheers and bravos saluted mo, and 


flowers and wreaths fell like rain upon me. You cannot suppose 
that I unmoved amid such and My heart 
beat till 1 thought it would leap frorn its socket, and my eyes over- 
ran in grateful testimony of their fervent goodness. 
speak and stammered forth a few simple words of thanks, and 
withdrew. The ordeal is passed, doubt no more affrights me, and 
what a prospect dawns upon me ! "” 


stood sights scenes, 


I essayed to 


As it was in the beginning, so it was in the end. All 
America applauded, and when she said good-bye it was in 
these terms :— 

* Ladies and Gentlemen,—I am very much bothered. T don't 
like to leave you now, for the last time, and I am afraid to try 
your patience by a longer stay. Really, I don’t know what to do. 
(Shouts of ‘ Stay, stay!’ from all parts of the house.) I have a 
great mind to stay—shall 1? ( Yes, yes,” and groat cheering. ) 
Now remember, if you get tired of me, it is your own fault.” 

I, like America, have taken too heartily to Miss Elssler, 
and have left myself little or no space to treat of “ Tippe- 
canoe, and Tyler Too!” and all those mystic words import, 
Again, I must leave my readers to find out for themsclves 
the full sweets of the ** Home, Sweet Home” chapter. It is 
amazing beyond words. What strikes one is its anti-feminist 
tone. 

And I have said nothing about the smart set and 
young men about town, and their clothes, and those of the 
girls, and also of the freedom in which certain intimate 
questions were discussed. of all is the way in 
which prophecies as to the end of the world were believed 


the 


Strangest 
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and, indeed, acted on. Then, too, there are the novels, 
and finally the chapter about California, to which I have 
alluded already. The book, in truth, is amazing and curious 
from the first page to the last. The illustrations, from 
contemporary prints, are really staggering. They would 
seem to prove that American artists in the ‘forties were 
—without knowing it—Impressionists or Cubists, or even 
Futurists, both as regards landscapes and figures. It is a 
real score for the most modern of the pictorial modernists. 
Apparently man, left to himself and not spoiled by knowing 
too much and learning too much of academic painting, 
* throws forward ” into the artifices of the so-called Decadents. 
I am pleased, for I like the new and the bizarre; but it is 


rather disconcerting. J. Sr. Loe Srracuey. 


BOOKS. 


i 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
THE rows and rows of books published this week have a 
dismal look : they are for the most part tracts, or compilations, 
or bad fiction, or, most depressing of all, bad verse. It is a 
dry season for reviewers, and they must accept with a good 
grace the poor fare they are given. 

To be sure, Mr. John Masefield has collected a volume of 
his Recent Prose (Heinemann), Mr. J. Middleton Murry has 
published his third novel, The Voyage (Constable), and Mr. 
Robert Frost gives us a volume of poems, New Hampshire 
(Grant Richards). Those are three interesting books, doubt- 
less, and theyshould serve to raise the cloud of dullness that 
muffles the air. But they are outweighed by such a quantity 
of trash that I feel jaundiced about the whole state of literature. 

There is a very comforting little book, The Depths of the 
Universe, by George Ellery Hale (Scribners). It is a short, 
lively and well-written acgount of some progresses in astronomy 
since mediaeval times. The author tells us that in the time 
of Copernicus, Oxford had decreed that ‘* Masters and 
Bachelors who did not follow Aristotle faithfully were liable 
to a fine of five shillings for every point of divergence,” and 
that, when Scheiner, the rival of Galileo, announced his 
observation of sun spots to the provincial of his order, his 
superior replied: ** I have read Aristotle’s writings from end 
to end many times, and I can assure you I have nowhere 
found anything similar to what you describe. Go, my son, 
and tranquillize yourself.’ Mr. H. G. Scheffauer, too, gives 
encouragement with an account of The New Vision in the 
German Arts (Benn). But Professor William McDougall puts 
all our difficulties before us in Ethics and Some Modern W orld 
Problems (Methuen). 

Miss C. Fox Smith has written a jolly, exciting record of 
clippers and other great merchant ships in A Book of Famous 
Ships (Methuen). The picture which Mr. Sidney L. Phipson 
gives us of Jean Paul Marat (Methuen), in his account of 
Marat’s career before the Revolution, makes him out to have 
been a villainous fellow ; for Mr. Phipson’s thesis, which he 
supports very ably, is that Marat was a thief, a forger, and a 
peculiarly unscrupulous quack doctor. To follow his exploits 
under different aliases is a piece of excellent detective work, 
and whether or no the book is historically sound it is certainly 
amusing. Messrs. Routledge send us the first biography of 
Frances Teresa Stuart, Duchess of Richmond, from whom the 
figure of Britannia was taken that still survives on our coins ; 
Mr. Charles Hughes Hartmann presents her, in La Belle Stuart, 
as fighting pertinaciously, and sometimes unnecessarily, but 
quite successfully, for her reputation as a chaste woman in 
the Court of Charles II. 

Mr. John Heron Lepper has made a translation of The 
Testaments of Francois Villon for the Casanova Press, and it 
seems to be the neatest and smoothest translation of Villon 
yet published. It contains, too, an excellently written 
introduction, and is beautifully printed. To look at an open 
page restores completely the cheerfulness that those terrible 
tracts and poems had banished. 

And, indeed, now I reconsider it, the books in this list make 
a quite pleasant sight. But if amyone had seen all the 
enormities I leave unmentioned ! 


Tue Lirerary Epiror. 


GALAPAGOS: WORLD'S END, 


Galapagos : World’s End. 


By William Beebe. (G ’ 
Sons. £2 2s.) d ” (G. P. Putnam's 


DESERT islands with unexplored volcanoes in the centre 
undiscovered bays on their coasts, gold and red and azure 
fishlets in the pools, thousands of great game fish in the seq 
itself, birds so tame that they alight in curiosity on One’ 
head, sea-lions that play amicably with men, giant tortoises 
the largest in the world, droves of huge lizards feeding o 
seaweed in the surf, or basking on the black laya amidst 
scarlet crabs, stories of buried treasure and of the hardships 
of shipwrecked men, new species by the dozen, and scientific 
problems of the first magnitude with which to cope—wh, 
does not envy Dr. Beebe and his party their voyage to the 
Galapagos ? 

Perhaps all would envy, but not all would have enjoyed 
it. The tropical heat, the terrible walking over the layg— 
a mass of sliding, jagged fragments, among cactus and innumer. 
able other spiny and barbed growths—the incessant work gt 
high pressure—these and other discomforts would have 
filled the indolent and the unimaginative with horror ang 
cursings before a week was out. 

The Galapagos Islands are a little cluster of volcanic islands, 
six or seven hundred miles out from South America, right 
on the line. They were discovered in ail probability py 
King Tupac Yupenqui, one of the rare adventurous spirits 
among the Incas. Before that they had lain unknown and 
uninhabited—save by their lizards and birds and _ other 
creatures—in the Pacific. Only one island of the Archipelago 
is inhabited to-day : waterless, jagged lava does not inyite 
colonization. But their greatest claim to fame is and for 
ever will be that they were visited by Charles Darwin in the 
* Beagle,’ and that their birds and reptiles formed one of the 
two main sets of facts which finally forced him to embrace 
the idea of Evolution. On the east coast of South America 
he had made acquaintance with a strange and unique faw a 
—anteaters, armadillos, sloths; and he had also made 
acquaintance there with a stratum of rocks yielding abundance 
of fossil animals, which, though now extinct, clearly belonged 
to the same type as the living ones on the earth above. 

That made him think. And then he came to the Galapagos, 
In the archipelago there are some fifteen islands, large and 
small, many of them lying twenty to sixty miles away from 
their nearest neighbours. On the islands, as every reader 
of The Voyage of the Beagle or of The Origin of Species 
will remember, there exists a genus of finches. These 
finches are clearly related to the finches of the neighbouring 
mainland ; however, not only are they not identical, but 
almost every island possesses its own peculiar species. Some- 
thing very similar is true of the mocking birds, the iguanas, 
and the tortoises. There was more food for thought, and for 
thought which followed the lines along which it had already 
been started. Gradually the idea of special creation was 
blown away by the facts. Special creation could only be 
the work of an irresponsible and capricious power, if such were 
its results : while if the concept of Evolution were adopted, 
all fell harmoniously in place. Of course there was the idea, 
seriously put forward by serious men, that the fossils had 
been put into the rocks by God to test men’s faith. But 
Charles Darwin had too sane a mind to spin such unwholesome 
cobwebs. 

Thus the Galapagos, historically, were one of the sparks 
to set off the explosion which blew one world of thought 
to bits: and to-day exploring parties on them have the 
opportunity of studying Evolution in comparatively rapid 
progress. 

The tameness of the Galapagos birds and reptiles is remark- 
able. The photographer often found it diflicult to get far 
enough away from mocking-bird or finch or gull to secure 
a picture! The sea-lions, with one solitary exception, 
regarded human beings as comrades, possibly relatives ; 
the baby sea-lions all instinctively came to play with men 
and wo The great lizards basked on the rocks within 
a few yaPas, while the smaller ones ran over the explorer’s 
bodies. Dr. Beebe could classify the birds at once into two 
classes—residents and migrants—according as they were 
tame or showed the usual distrust of man. Finally, the 





giant marine iguana has been so long without enemies that 
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* not only lacks fear but actually is without any instinct 
of self-defence ! : 

What marvellous creatures, by the way, are these marine 
jizards. ‘There is a photograph of one of them crouching on 
g rock in the midst of the Pacific surf—a strange, unreal 
vision: and another photograph which I have no hesitation 
in saying is one of the two or three most amazing I have ever 
seen in the field of Natural History—of acres of lava covered 
with thousands upon thousands of these great reptiles. In 
the foreground is a fissure, up which crawls a huge crab: 
it is a picture of a new circle in hell. 

Nor was human interest lacking. After le came back to 
nerica, Dr. Beebe was visited by a New York taxi-driver 
who had been shipwrecked on the Galapagos with a boatful 
of companions. His story is given in full, and is oné of the 
pest stories of real adventure I have read for a long time. 
Their exaltation when they saw land ; their growing despair 

as they failed,again and again, to find traces of water ; their 
final discovery of turtle’s blood as a drink, and their enforced 
subsistence on this and raw turtle-meat and raw lizard-meat 
for months ; the rapid ruination of their boots on the jagged 
java, and their utilization of sea-lions’ hide instead (one 
sea-lion’s hide worn out by the party every day) ; their eager 
put slow exploration of the coast, followed by encampment 
in a particularly attractive cove; the strange apathy and 
silence which fell on them once they settled into stationary 
camp— when we was travelling, we had something to think 
about and somewhere to try and get to, but when we sat down 
and just waited, it was hard. . . . We'd already told each 
sther everything about ourselves, and now we just sort of 
yrunted and heid out our hands when we wanted something.”’ 
' Then there was the comic relief. They got to this cove 
after two months or so. ‘* The cook had had on two flannel 
shirts ever since we left the ship. . . . (Here) he thought he'd 
take off his top shirt . . . As he leaned over, something fell 
om the ground. 

“The Captain saw it. ‘ What’s that?’ he says. The 
»0k looked and he says, ‘I dunno.’ The Captain picked 
it up and it was a match. ‘ Where did that come from ?’ 
he says. The cook looked and he says, ‘I dunno.’ Then 
the Captain looked at him and sticking out under the flap 
of his second shirt pocket was another match. 

“Well, sir, that cook had had a box of matches squashed 
fat in his underneath shirt pocket for two months and a-half, 
and us living on raw turtle.” 

Tragedy, as well as comedy, came, and one of the party 
died on the island. Finally a schooner, sent out to look 
for the missing men, actually discovered them, and in 
their emotion and excitement they one and all entirely forgot 
that they had buried £600 in English gold in a cove near 
their first landing place, to save weight in walking: and 
there the gold is to this day. 

But, though the taxi-driver’s story and the historical 
chapter are each admirable in their way, the book’s main 
interest is, of course, biological. Here its success is undoubted. 
The layman will find it an exciting and interesting piece of 
natural history, the professional biologist a most stimulating 
introduction to all kinds of problems. Add that it is well 
written and most beautifully produced and illustrated, and 
you have the assurance that it is one of the most attractive 
books on nature and exploration which has been published 
of recent years. 


Ar 


JULIAN S. Huxtey. 


ROBERT SMITH SURTEES. 


Robert Smith Surtees (Creator of Jorrocks), 1803-1864. By 
Himself and E. D. Guming. (Blackwood. 15s. net.) 
In the large embrace of Victorian humanitarianism there is 
to be found the figure of one John Jorrocks, Master of Fox 
Hounds, member of the Right Worshipful Company of 
Grocers, a massive dispenser of rugged jollity, Pickwickian 
before his time, a belated and diminished Falstaff. 
exploits are the favourite reading of many thousand good 
British subjects who perhaps would otherwise not read at all. 
In Heartbreak House Mr. Bernard Shaw tells us: ‘“* There are 
only two classes in good society in England: the equestrian 
classes and the neurotic classes,” and the return to Whyte 
Melville and Robert Surtees may be symptomatic of a split 
a the modern camp. Surtees was an inferior Dickens, 








His 


quieter in humour, more restrained in caricature, less loaded 
with pathos, brighter in colour and more monotonous in 
texture. He neither provided nor pretended to provide plot. 
His humours are boldly Jonsonian, and Sir Moses Mainchance, 
Sir Harry Scattercash and Captain Miserrimus Doleful are 
of a lineage too ancient to be questioned. Thackeray, it is 
said, envied his power of characterization. Dickens, it is 
believed by the pundits, borrowed from Jorrocks to make 
Pickwick. His Ask Mamma christened a Polka, and con- 
tributors to the Field were asked at the beginning of each 
season not to quote the sayings of the Master. Fame of this 
kind is a queer hybrid, and we have a wrong picture of 
Surtees if we think him to be anything like Leech’s drawings. 

For the first time we are at close quarters with this tall, 
serious, neat, taciturn and abstemious squire, in face much 
like Wordsworth who was once likened to a horse. He 
moved in a London in which Count D’Orsay set the fashion 
of walking abroad on Sunday; in a forgotten, exclusive 
Brighton where, in a bad winter, ‘“ visitors were thrown 
entirely on the town resources.” He hunted, and founded 
the New Sporting Magazine. On his estate in Durham he 
turned to local politics and farming, made speeches on the 
Drainage Act, proposed, seconded and supported candidates 
for Parliament, stood in 1837 for Gateshead and withdrew 
before the poll, wrote to the Times concerning workhouses, 
harried the Poor Law Officers, and regretted the encroach- 
ments of the railway. He read widely and carefully, had 
many friends, knew Thackeray and Leech, met Scott and the 
skeleton of the murderer Burke. Like Victor Hugo, he wrote 
standing at a desk conveniently placed on a table, and scarce 
interrupted his labours to refocillate his spirits with the food 
and drink he described so richly in his Handley Cross and 
Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tours. In his last days, his nerve 
gone, he ceased to follow the hounds, but patiently carried 
his lean body and unfaded enthusiasm through the quiet 
lanes, trusting his instinct and his steady white cob to take 
him near to the hounds. 

His humour, like his person, was precise and dandified, 
and save in his head-aching descriptions of the chase, carefully 
detached. Fox-hunting, according to Jorrocks, is ‘the 
image of war without its guilt, and only five-and-twenty 
per cent. of its danger.” For Surtees it was a pure sport, 
beside which “ prize-fighting, bull-baiting and cock-fighting 
were low and demoralizing pursuits’ to which he would 
give no countenance. His descriptions move too quickly 
to gather thought. He wrote for those who found it difficult 
to visualize from print, who need pictures to aid the imagina- 
tion, and who cry “ Give us horses, horses, nothing but horses !”” 
and will not be put off even by the pugs and goats of Landsecr. 
He was, in fiction, a great lover of set pieces, of hunt balls 
and hunt suppers, of riot and rout that he managed to perfec- 
tion. It seems no idle coincidence, but a colour of the age, 
that both Dickens and Surtees found illustrators of the 
quality of Phiz and Leech to aid the swift flicker of their 
caricature, and to dominate our visual imagery of Jorrocks and 
Micawber. Abel Snorem, “ like a tired dog looking where to 
lie down” ; Dennis O'Brian, “ like a capering lighthouse ”’ ; 
Captain Doleful’s horse going ‘‘ hup and down like a yard and 
’alf of pump water”; and Captain Doleful, Master of Cere- 
monies, “ grinning like an elderly ape,” may no longer be 
novelties, but together with Mrs. Jorrocks, “ looking like a full- 
blown peony,” may well be the originals of many a worn 
cliché ; and “ Excuse haste and a bad pen, as the pig said 
when he ran away from the butcher,” is no worse than the 
very best of Wellerisms. 

This is a bad book, with much new and welcome biographical 
and autobiographical material. It contains no criticism and 
no index, but it reminds us that Surtees was no mean pur- 
veyor of character, incident. colour and costume. As a 
writer on hunting he has none of the durable preciseness that 
is found in Peter Beckford, or dignifies the technical descrip- 
tions by John Nyren and Neville Cardus of cricket, or by 
Luigi Riecoboni of the old Italian comedians. Technical 


| writing is rarely literature, and only in his paragraphs from 


some life history of a knacker’s yard does he approach the 
summit. Never was there such a colleetion of horse carica- 
tures outside of the mounts of the Canterbury Pilgrims in the 
Ellesmere MS., and even there no such animal as the * long, 
lean, hidebound, ewe-necked, one-eyed, roan Hosinante, 
down of a hip, collar-marked, and crupper-marked. with 
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conspicuous splints on each leg, and desperately broken- 
kneed” mount of Captain Doleful. In these touches of 
caricature and in his pictures of riot and movement Surtees 
survives. It should be the death-bed task of some 
our more ancient critics to cull an anthology from the 
Victorian cemetery, to be read aloud at Victorian tea- 
parties of the future. 


J. Isaacs. 
TOBACCO AND MENTAL EFFICIENCY. 


By M. V. O'Shea. (New 
12s. not.) 


Tobacco and Mental Efficiency. 

York: the Macmillan Company. 
Tue definition of life as ** Just one damn thing after another” 
has always been of universal application. The curse of 
civilization is that it brings with it an alternative definition : 
* Just one damn problem after another.” As we complicate 
our lives, so do we add to the burden of our problems, until we 
are faced with the most complex problem of all, that of the 
simple life, the problem there being to make a suitable 
selection of problems with which to dispense. These rather 
wandering reflections on problems in general and the simplifi- 
cation of life result from the reading of a book called Tobacco 
and Mental Efficiency, which is the forerunner of a series of 
monographs on the Tobacco Problem. Now, it had never 
occurred to me that there is a Tobaceo Problem, nor has this 
book convinced me that there is such a one. And yet, in the 
prefatory note we are treated to a list of fifty-nine distinguished 


Amcricans who form the Committee to study the Tobacco | 


Problem. 

Tobacco is a drug of rather obscure pharmacology, and any 
original research into the action of this drug on the central 
nervous system is of real, if of cireumscribed, interest. A 
series of clever experiments which were undertaken in Amcricé 
to demonstrate the action of tobacco upon cerebration are 
described in Part III. of the book under consideration. Unfor- 
tunately, these investigations were able to prove very little 
one way or another, but as a piece of well-conducted scicntific 
research recognition must be accorded them. But the author 
tells us that the pharmacology of tobacco is really not his 
province and that that side of the problem is reserved for 
further monographs from other investigators ; his object is 


merely to investigate the effect of tobacco upon menta | 
His method may be best demonstrated by tran-l | 


efficiency. 


scribing the contents of the first two parts of the book. Part I. | 
contains “* Data Derived from Observation, Introspection and | 


Biography,” and the chapter-headings are: ‘ Conflicting 
Opinions,” “The Habits of Prominent Persons of the Past 
Respecting the Use of Tobacco,” “ Testimonies of Men and 
Women of Distinction” (two chapters), and “ The Verdict 
of Observation, Introspection and Biography.’ One may sum 
up the whole of the evidence supplied by Part I. as * Some 
says one thing, others says another.” It is possible by juxta- 
posing almost any two nouns to conduct a scientific investi 
tion along these lines. 


ga- 


One is reminded of the device of : 


writer in a certain esteemed contemporary weckly, who con- | 


trives to provide himself with an inexhaustible supply of 
literary articles by linking up anything-you-please with the 
works of the nineteenth-century novelists. Thus, mention 
thimbles to him, and next week he will oblige with an article 
called * Thimbles in Literature.” 

Part II. of the book contains “ Data Derived from School 
and College Records.” The result of this laborious investiga- 
tion is to contirm the generally accepted opinion that smoking 
is bad for growing children, or perhaps, let us say, ‘* The best 
boys and girls do not smoke.” The chief reason, I think, why 


Mr. O'Shea has failed to give us anything of value is that he | 


has completely disregarded the psychological side of his 
subject. He has neglected to ask himsclf the question, ** Why 
do people smoke 7?” But perhaps the psychology of smoking 
is reserved for yet another monograph. The psycho-analyst 
sees in the pipe, cigarette or cigar, which dangles continually 
from the mouth of the confirmed smoker, an implicit return 
to the infantile state in which sucking something is a matter 
of some import. He may or may not be right; but he is 
approaching his subject in a promising manner. Other 
psychologists maintain that the soothing vision of the up- 
curling smoke-spiral combined with the mildly narcotic action 
of the inhalations gives rise to an “ outcropping of the Uncon- 
scious,” and all which that implies. Such a view, if shown 


of 


——— 
to be correct, would throw more light on the Toba 
Problem than all the “ Testimonies of Men and Wo - 
of Distinction” put together. = 

To conclude my remarks by a return to my e 
tions, I regard the Committee of fifty-nine distinguished 
Americans as guilty of raising tobacco to the rank of Prob 
lems-with-a-capital-P, when it should not have been so raise . 
and I indict Mr. O'Shea of bungling his particular share jp the 
investigation. What is more, I fear that from time to time 
we shall be treated to the extravagances of problem-monger, 
“until the coming of the Cocqcigrues.” E. B. Srp Wis 


arlier obserya, 


A NEW LIFE OF 


By J. D. Symon. 


BYRON, 
(Secker. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. SYMON has added another block to the pyramid of Byron 
literature, but we may feel his is a corner stone. His book 
is the result of much scholarship and untiring research, and jt 
cannot fail to impress every reader by its qualities of fairness, 
and enthusiastic yet balanced criticism. The author jx 
| evidently a Scot, and lus defence of Byron’s Scottish mother 
is a dignified and manly piece of work. It is also convincing; 
| for to an ounce of speculation he brings a grain of evidence, 
| and that is nice enough a proportion to satisfy the greatest 
| seeptic. When Byron’s Scottish affinities are in question, 
it is no matter if the author indulges in a little special Pleading, 
| for he does it so candidly and engagingly that we sympathise 
| with his national, and particularly his Aberdonian, pride. He 
| apologizes for dealing at length with the eight years of Byron's 
childhood spent in Aberdeen, but no apology is needed, for, 
| by his local researeh, he is specially qualified to interest ys 
| on that matter. He does more than that. His survey of 
| Byron’s ancestry, especially the maternal, is very moving, 
| and has a cumulative effect that broods over the rest of the 
book. 

On both sides Byron’s progenitors belonged to that feudal 
caste whose descendants, the aristocracy of the eighteenth 
| century, were the poison of the social fabric of the whole 

of Europe, with the possible exception of Spain. Vicious, 

licensed by their own undisciplined lives of pillage and rent- 
gathering, they sucked the wealth of the peoples like a cancer 
within the womb of a mother. Byron’s parents both were 
| creatures of such a parasitic society. What wonder that he 
| entered this world endowed with the invalid nervous system 
of a tyrant and a voluptuary ? 
imagination, 


Byron in Perspective. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


It is a miracle that his arduous 
vapable of surveying European life in all its 
activities, survived such a debilitating birth-wrong. 
| We sense these ancestors hovering over the poet like Erinyes 
| over Orestes, dropping their poison moment by moment into 
his brain and heart, so that his thoughts and emotions were 
| but haif reflections of his experience. He could not escape 
| that virus in the centre of his being. In moments of emotional 
| crisis, or What the moralists call temptation, it would treacher- 
ously react in his system, betraying him to perversity when he 
needed candour. No sooner would he make a resolution for 
temperance and sedate action, than it would galvanize him 
| into some recoil of excess, or tortured fury, such as in lesser 
| people is prompted in a minor degree by wounded vanity. 
Ile was cursed with the Achilles heel not only in body, but alsi 
| in mind ; and the fecund beauty of idea, which none can deny 
he possessed, would suddenly be twisted and scorched by the 
| laughter of this devil within him. It was like the mobs of 
| Paris breaking into the Tuileries ; only in his mental palace 
the despoilers were his aristocratic forebears, those sardonic, 
sneering, raping, and rioting blackguards who, for four hundred 
years, had been working up this cyclone of unspiritual fury in 
| which to drown their own genius, centred in this crippled lad. 
| Jt is more than likely, as Mr. Symon predicts, that Byron 
| will revive to be read by this generation, when it is surfeited 
| 


with its own artistry and care for craft inherited from the 
Pre-Raphaclites. But it will not now appreciate the false 
glamour of his Romanticism 
the 


the tower, the beetling cliff, and 
savern of secret sin within the mind. It will go to him 


for the expression of its own satiation and disillusionment ; 
for he can tell of a world war-weary ; of a people’s religious 
| inheritance squandered by « materialistic priestcraft ; and of 
superstitious creeds that once co-ordinated society on a basis 
of moral slavery, now shattered by the anarchic hands of the 
popular educator. 
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The prophecy of the shallowest fool must, some time or | sterility. By the middle of the century its breakdown was 
her, be vindicated by the cycle of events. Still more, then, | complete. The subsequent history of art has been, as a 
. 7 - be assured in Mr. Symon’s prophecy that sooner or | distinguished contemporary writer has remarked, the story 
a Byron will be replaced upon a pedestal of fame ; but it | not of a gradual process of construction but of successive 
yi] not be that of his earlier fame, which is irreparably broken. revolutions. Each has been illuminated by one or more 
RICHARD CHURCH. heroic figures, yet each has ended without establishing more 

than a provisional government. The greatest art of th® period, 
the same critic has said, has been the art of revolt; and it 
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IN STRANGE LANDS. bears the trace of its origins in its extravagant individualism, 
4mong the Brahmins and the Pariahs. By J. H. Sauter. its waste of power in fruitless experiment and its small actual 
~~ (Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) accomplishment. And these revolts seem still jo increase 


The Road to Timbuktu. By Lady Dorothy Mills. (Duckworth. | rather than to diminish in frequency. So that now each 
15s. net.) small group of artists must construct for itself some system 
Hicrr SAUTER’S book, admirably translated by Mr. Bernard | of aesthetics from the very foundation, instead of being 
\iall, comes near to achieving the ideal in the class to which | content like the traditional artists to be merely links in the 
it belongs, for its author has a breadth of mind and &| chain, to stand on the shoulders of their predecessors as 
humanity which transcend nationality and intellectual and | Mr. Bernard Shaw somewhere says he stands on Shakespeare's. 
moral prejudice, so that the strange places and people of which Whatever the ultimate significance of this state of affairs 
he writes are prc sented to us vividly and objectively, without may be, it is obvious that the weary but still fiercely critical 
the irritating and obscuring intervention of the average | and individualistic mood of this age must be entirely hostile 
tourist mind. The book consists of a series of self-contained | to any fully stated and comprehensive profession of artistic 
chapters—reminiscences of places visited, individual character | faith founded on tradition. And such a profession is to be 
studies, adventures among strange people and animals, and, | found in these Discourses. Reynolds believed that art 
jere and there, a wonderful and haunting story ; and in all of | was a means of expression of human experience, which, 
them we are aware of one pervading atmosphere, melancholy, | though it might take on many different forms, nevertheless 
fatalistice, sometimes delicately beautiful, with something | ultimately depended on certain principles more or less dis- 
always of the quiet mysticism which is so strong a character- coverable in the traditions of the great masters of the past. 
istic of the Indian temperament. Herr Sauter evidently | This naturally entailed a belief in the possibility of a further 
possesses the rare gift of being able to make friends with all | advance in the knowledge of these principles. Regarding 
rts and conditions of men on the basis of our common | the present position in the light of history, it would appear 
humanity, and it is his extraordinary love of mankind which | that a return to some sort of tradition is inevitable, but for 
gives his book its finest quality, though he has also a keen eye | the moment in the world of art, as in the world of politics, 
for detail and a considerable power of putting into words the | the forces of individualism hold the field awaiting the onset 
impressions which have come his way. In Herr Sauter lof the forces of collectivism. 
himself there is much of the Indian temperament. India is The Discourses themselves. with their largeness of vision, 
his spiritual home. In Europe, at home and among his own | comprehensiveness and _ essential moderation, are truly 
people, he feels himself an exile and an outcast. English. After advancing some precept he is always 
The book is written in a tone which may at first irritate | ready with a warning against following it to excess, as, 
some English readers, for the romanticism with which its for instance, after encouraging his pupil to enlarge his 
emotions are expressed has fer some time been out of fashion | mind by reading, he at once warns him that for this purpose 
in England though it remains typical of much that is written | he should not go into such a compass of reading as must, 
in German to-day. But the irritation will not last long, for by distracting his attention, disqualify him for the practical 
the sincerity of those emotions is obvious and compelling, | part of his profession and cause him to sink the executant in 
and the tone is so curiously in keeping with the wistful and | the critic. As Reynolds was broadly putting together for 
“poetic” atmosphere of India that we soon cease to be con- | the help and encouragement of his pupils his whole concep- 
scious of any discordant note. | tion of the meaning of art, together with many precepts for 
in The Road to Timbuktu, on the other hand, we seldom lose | its practice. it is not to be wondered at if some of his argument 
sight of the pertinacious, wide awake, loquacious, and essen- is loose and obscure, and his use of such general words as 
tially English woman who has written it. Yet Lady Dorothy | ** Nature” and ‘* Unity” inconsistent in the extreme. 
Mills, though her writing never reaches real distinction, has | Though some of Reynolds’ value as a teacher, and still more 
some gift for observation and description and can bring before | his value as a critic, is impaired for us, his Discourses remain 
us something of the parching monotony of the Niger and the | 
curious charm of Timbuktu and the other towns and villages | of a large,sincere and able ngind, and, what is perhaps rarer, of 











a remarkable and comprehensive statement of artistic belief 


through which she passed. Her book contains, too, a good | a great practising artist. Joun ROTHENSTEIN. 
deal of interesting information. But only in faint and occas- 
ional touches do we discover anything of the essential atmos- 
phere of that strange and desolate country, and of the human FICTION 
. . ** ° 

part of it almost nothing beneath the visible surface. But ; 
Children of the Age. By Knut Hamsun. (Gyldendal. 7s. 6d.) 

: The Home-Maker. By Dorothy Canfield. (Ce F 
and gaily of the adventures of others, who do not feel unduly | pre Spanish Farm. By R. H. Mottram. (Chatto 


for readers who are not too exacting, who like to read easily 






upset when, at the end of an anecdote, they are told that “ It 7s. 6d.) 
gave one to think, to philosophize quite a lot, about civilization | Hangingstone Farm. By lanthe Jerrold. (Leonard Parsons. 
7s. 6d.) 


and what lies beneath ’’—for such readers Lady Dorothy 
Mills's book will afford a very pleasant entertainment, Knut Hamsvn’s characters never entirely leave their childhood 
behind. Their emotions remain unmixed, curiously single, 
even when, as here in Children of the Age, the theme is only 
THE DISCOURSES OF SIR JOSHUA indirectly concerned with childhood. The absorption of a 
REYNOLDS. | yreat territorial estate by a successful man of business, the 

bitter estrangement between its owner and his German wife, 
The Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. (Macmillan | the problem of the heir’s education, unsatisfactorily solved 
a ee at an English Public School, these are matters for maturity, 
Tue Royal Academy has issued on the occasion of the bi- | men’s matters. But they are not treated as such. The 
centenary of his birth a new edition of The Discourses of | nobody who left Segelfoss to make his way in the world and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. There was never, perhaps, a time | returned rich enough to buy up the manor is no ordinary 
when the teaching and principles embodied in these fifteen | money-grubber : like his fellow-townsmen we feel him to be a 


} 


Discourses delivered to the students of the Royal Academy | portent, fabulous, mystericus, in fact (as thev called him) a 


, 


were more likely to be misunderstood than the present. | ‘“ King.” The disagreement between the hteutenant and his 
Early in the nineteenth century tradition, which in painting | wife is no vulgar matrimonial squabble, but a collision between 
as in anything else can persist with dignity only so long | fairies. And when Young Willatz sets off for Harrow we tecl 
as it is believed in with conviction, began to harden into! that he might be going to the world’s end, the journey and the 
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change of life loom so prodigious. To us the characters, in 
no feeble or ineffective sense, seem to be playing at life ; 
they go through the motions and gestures prescribed by 
modern civilization, but their hearts are far away. There is 
always a discrepancy between their apparent prosaic pre- 
occupations and their secret impulses and longings. They 
are indeed children, but they are not of the age. 

The book itself has the simplicity and intimacy and pro- 
fundity characteristic of Hamsun’s work, and the same clear 
twilight atmosphere. It has little of the ecstasy and the 
lyrical quality of Victoria ; its issues are not always distinct, 
and it is, as a whole, put together loosely. The climaxes come 
straggling in instead of huddling close upon each other. But 
in detail it is rare and full of magic. There is always some- 
thing noble in these angular characters, forever teaching their 
sorrows to be proud, ready to forgo anything rather than a 
misunderstanding, wounding each other. 

The daily round, the common task which furnish inadequate 
fare for Hamsun’s Norwegians are a full meal to Miss Canfield’s 
Americans. It is true that Lester Knapp was a miserable 
failure in business, and therefore in his own eyes and in the eyes 
of his neighbours a failure in life. The identification between 
life and business, or rather (to do Miss Canfield justice) between 
life and its recognized manifestations, the pursuits and avoca- 
tions that go to make it up, is complete. The people in The 
Home- Maker are “ out” to “make good” ; life is achallenge to 
them, and they feel that success is only a matter of finding a 
square hole for a square peg. At the start the pegs are in the 
wrong holes. Mr. Lester’s incompetence is the despair of his 
employer at the store ; his wife, a conscientious and a Roman 
mother, has worn out her nerves trying to make her house 
clean and wholesome for her delicate and unruly children. 
The opening chapters which show her involved in this forlorn 
attempt are perhaps the best in the book. Her good inten- 
tions, her wrong-headedness, the exasperation she caused and 
suffered, are admirably portrayed. But the solution to the 
tangle, for its very completeness, is less convincing. ‘* Fired ” 
from his job, her husband attempts suicide ; but his incapacity 
for life prevents his leaving it. The suicide, too, is a failure, 
and he gets a broken back for his pains. His wife enters the 
store, shows innate business capacity and becomes a pillar of 
provincial commerce ; the husband, confined to his bed, 
educates his children, softens them and draws out the minis- 
tering qualities which were (in the youngest) very latent indeed. 
The book closes with general jubilation that Mr. Lester’s 
illness, though not fatal, is incurable: he wiil never again 
have to go out into the world. It is the triumph of sentiment 
over morality. Happiness, in Miss Canfield’s view, is obtain- 
able, first of all, by earning one’s living physically, and, if that 
fails, by earning it spiritually ; but it can be obtained, or the 
fault is not the world’s, but ours. The Home- Maker is written 
with great conviction and gusto, but its effect as a work of art 
is compromised by a manipulation of events which does not 
matter much, and a manipulation of reassuring and uplifting 
consequences which matters more. But it is an impressive 
and powerful piece of work. 

The Spanish Farm is a study of the War, told through the 
experience of the daughter of a Franco-Flemish farmer, 
living just behind the lines. The woman’s character is ably 
and even brilliantly drawn, with concessions perhaps to a 
preconceived idea but none to facility or to sentimentality. 
Madeleine is in the main an unattractive figure, with her 
shrewd eye to business, her cunning, her purposefulness, her 
completeness and want of idealism. Even her resolution and 
single-mindedness have a quality that repels. Calculation 
dominates her in thought and action ; her two love-affairs are 
before anything else deliberate. Mr. Mottram has been 
marvellously successful in imprisoning her within the narrow 
jimits of her character and environment ; she never passes 
outside them, never for a moment approximates in type to the 
Englishmen with whom she is from time to time contrasted. 
Her speech uncannily reproduces the peculiarities of French 
idiom, and yet contrives to read like English ; it is a symbol 
of her relationship with the alien soldiers she tolerated, cared 
for, and grew rich upon. Mr. Mottram makes her also a 
symbol of the French attitude to the Peace ; but there is no 
need to connect her with that ; she can stand by herself. 

Miss Jerrold has a gift for analysis, and for the connecting- 
links, the limbs and outward flourishes of fiction. These 
advantaves, together with a careful style, make Hangingstone 





—$ 

Farm readable, but they do not give it body. The charact 
are most real when not actually present. Their words a 
nothing to what Miss Jerrold tells us about them ; indeas 
they often weaken the impression. ‘There is sometimes 4 
pomposity about their recorded contemplations :— a 
“*A spirit of idolatry or a liking for symmetrical ex 


: acti 
which, I wonder, have we here ?’ Serle mused.” netitude, 


The most vivid character is the runaway who rem 
throughout the action of the book, in Australia, 
L. P. Harry, 


OTHER NOVELS.—Graven Image. By Margaret Wid 
demer. (Harrap. 7s. 6d. net.)—A very able American novel, 
The self-beatification of the Gaylord family is extremely 
cleverly described. The sympathies of the reader, however 
are entirely with their down-trodden cousins, the Westerns 
whose rehabilitation is comforting, though it seems to make 
astonishingly little difference to the dramatis personae, The 
book is interesting throughout and depicts aspects of American 
daily life which emphasize the difference in the mentality of 
the British and American nations. The Call. By Eaith 
Ayrton Zangwill. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—When q 
more or less amende honorable has been made by the so-called 
oppressor in a campaign there seems little use in reviving the 
discreditable details of individual battles. Mrs. Zangwill’s 
novel, The Call, deals with the most sensational aspects of the 
pre-War Suffragette campaign. Forcible feeding and bati',s 
with the police figure largely in its pages, and the love story jg 
only of a subsidiary interest. 


ains, 





SHORTER NOTICES. 


SUNSHINE AND OPEN AIR. By Leonard Hill, M.B., E.R, 
(London: Edward Arnold and C». 10s. 6d. net.) 


In the introduction to Dr. Saleeby’s book, Sunlight ang 
Health, Professor Bayliss expressed the hope that research 
work into the scientific side of radiotherapy would shortly be 
forthcoming. His hope has certainly been justified, for Dr, 
Leonard Hill has produced in Sunshine and Open Air a most 
valuable contribution to the theory of Radiotherapy and Open- 
Air Treatment. Up till very recently the-influence of climate 
and sunlight upon people has been very empirically dealt 
with, but now a body of workers, eminent amongst whom is 
the author of that book, is engaged in investigating the 
SS side of radiotherapy and medical climatology, 
‘rom now onwards the well-worn doctors’ dictum, ‘* What you 
require is a change of air,” acquires a new meaning, for it is 
possible to prescribe the atmospheric requirements scientifi- 
cally, with a proper knowledge of the pharmacology, so to 
speak, of the climate advised. Again, the new science of 
Heliodynamics allows us to make careful differential measure- 
ments of the energy contained in sunlight and to apply that 
energy quantitively in therapeutics. Sunshine is compounded 
of many kinds of radiations possessed of different wave- 
lengths ; some are biologically active, others presumably 
inactive. The biological effects of these various radiations 
and the conditions which modify their action is being studied, 
a study which is opening up an entirely fresh field of thera- 
peutics. Fortunately many of the valuable radiations can 
be artificially produced by are-lamps, mercury-vapour lamps, 
and the like, and Ersatz-sunlight can, in a measure. serve in 
the place of the sun’s rays which are so sadly deficient m 
quantity and quality over the greater part of Northern and 
Central Europe. It was not blindly that the Greeks made 
Apollo their god of healing, and honoured his son as foremost 
amongst the physicians. But it is only to-day that science 
is teaching us to re-discover the solar truths beneath the solar 
myths. pollo’s quiver contains many arrows ; a very few 
have been steeped in venom, but the tips of most have been 
dipped in Elixir Vitae. 


GEORGE III. AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: 
The Beginnings. By F.A.Mumby. (Constable. 21s. net.) 

We have praised Mr. Mumby’s earlier books in which he 
tells history by reprinting original letters strung upon a fine 
thread of his own narrative, and we recommend his latest to 
saders on both sides of the Atlantic, deprecating any sneers 
at his “ scissors and paste.”” He deals with the years 1760 to 
1775, from the accession of George III. to the disaster at 
Lexington. The letters are taken from those of the makers 
of the history, the King, his Ministers, Franklin, Washington 
and others, and of a few spectators, ** Junius” and Horace 
Walpole. Apart from their occasionally splendid qualities 
as literature they convince the reader that our nation had 
no more desire to curtail the liberties of the Colonists than to 
see the chains of arbitrary government gradually riveted 
upon their own. Il fortune and innocent misunderstanding 


attended on the obstinacy and the stupidity which amounted 
to a crime, and if possible surpassed crime, and these letters 
reveal the inevitable tragedy as it advanced. 
illustrated with sixteen portraits. 

(Continued on page 888.) 
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EAST PERSIA. 
15s. net.) 
General Dickson, late Inspeetor-General of Communications 
in Kast Persia, gives an interesting and spirited account of 
the work on the Kast Persian Line of Communications during 
and after the War. ‘The object of the East Persian Cordon, 
which lay along the Persian side of the Afghanistan border, 
was to guard against the possibility of a Turco-German wave 
neross Persia towards Afghanistan with the object of rousing 
that nation against the Allies, to fill the gap caused in the 
northern section by the disappearance of the Russian forees 
as a result of the Russian Revolution, and in general to prevent 
communications by the enemy with Afghanistan or with 
unfriendly elements in Persia itself. The problem was a 
formidable one. Not only had roads to be made in an exceed- 
ingly diflieult and inhospitable country, bat transportation 
had to be effected over a length of 770 miles not only of 
supplies for the foree operating at the extreme limit and the 
troops which guarded and administered this long line, but 
also of emergency supplies in case it should be necessary to 
rush a large force up the line to cope with the emergency of 
a Tureo-German advance. How this problem was solved 
is the substance of General Dickson’s most readable book. 


RICHARD THE LION HEART. By Kate Norgate. (Mac- 
millan. 16s.) 

This book is a weleome addition to Miss Norgate’s well- 
known series of studies of the Angevin kings. Her intention, 
as she explains, is not to write a history of England during 
Richard’s reign, but to tell the life story of a prince, whose 
name is writ almost as large in romance as in history. The 
Lion Heart has inspired novelists as different as Walter Scott 
and Maurice Hewlett ; Miss Norgate approaches him from the 
more sober standpoint of the historian, but she makes it 
plain enough why he has been such a gold mine to romancers. 
She gives a fully documented account of his life as Duke of 
Aquitaine before becoming king, as also of those last years 
when he was building Chateau Gaillard to infuriate Philip 
of France. But she naturally devotes most space to what he 
himself regarded as his great achievement, the Third Crusade. 
We see him raising money in England (when “ ail things were 
for sale with him—powers, lordships, earldoms, sheriffdoms, 
castles, towns and manors ”’). collecting his fleet of galleys, 
* dromonds *” and smacks, packing and unpacking his siege 
instruments, helping with his own hands to rebuild the walls 
of Asealon, quarrelling with the jealous king of France, 
exchanging courtesies with Saladin, fighting like a lion, and 
finally being taken captive in Austria on his way home, as 
every child in the nursery knows. The story is familiar, but 
it loses nothing in the telling, and Miss Norgate has written 
not only the standard biography of Richard I., but the best 
full-dress study of the Third Crusade. 


By Brig.-Gen. W. E. R. Dickson. (Arnold. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Disappointment at the failure of the Labour 
Government to deal in any satisfactory manner with the 
problem of unemployment is not confined to the unem- 
ployed. The City views-with profound concern the 
nature of the palliatives which the Government is pre- 
pared to apply. Fortunately, the absurd scheme for 
extending the doles to children seems to have been 
scotched for the moment by an indignant House of 
Commons, but, what with the wider application of the 
doles in other directions and the extraordinary subsidies 
to be given in the matter of the housing schemes, it looks 
as though so long as there is a shilling in the Exchequer, 
the one profession likely to receive most State support 
is that of unemployment itself. 

And now, to add to the complexities and dangers of 
the situation, we have Mr. J. M. Keynes in the Nation 
last week proposing the most extraordinary remedies for 
dealing with the situation ; remedies which, very rightly, 
he himself describes as * drastic.” Mr. Keynes seems 
suddenly to have become impressed by the fact that our 
prosperity in the nineteenth century “* owed very much 
to the railway boom in its first half, beginning at home 
and extending abroad, and to the immense building 
activity of its latter half.’ Knamoured by these recol- 
lections, Mr. Keynes suggests that there should be a huge 
extension of the Trade Facilities Act with the object of 
setting various enterprises in motion. Just what enter- 
prises are to be set in motion Mr. Keynes does not explain, 





a 
but he does not hesitate to indicate the next ae 
boldly recommends that <P a 


“the Chancellor of the Exchequer should devote 
Fund and his surplus resources, not to redeeming old det 
the result of driving the national savings to find a foress 8 wit 
but to replacing unproductive debt by productive deb; Outh 
Treasury should not shrink from promoting expen io 
(say) £100,000,000 a year on the construction of ca 
Home, enlisting in various ways the aid of private 
ment and skill.”’ 


his Sinki; 


liture Up 
pital Works ‘ 
senius, temper 


It will be seen, therefore, that the amount 
Mr. Keynes for new outlays is more than double th 
amount of the Sinking Fund itself—very much ten 
because, as Mr. Keynes knows, out of the £15,000,009 
the Sinking Fund, some few millions, at all! events rh 
specifically attached to certain loans and could not } 
suspended without breach of contract with the bond 
holders. Moreover, just what he means by preventiy, 
our savings from finding a foreign outlet and replacin, 
unproductive debt by productive debt, the City fails 4; 
comprehend. It has always been reckoned, at all even: 
in Free Trade circles that our foreign loans have provel 
the greatest stimulus to our foreign trade, while 
although it is ~true that the National Debt jg j, 
one sense unproductive inasmuch as it was raised for 
War purposes, not only do these loans constitute a bas 
of credit, but the dividends on the debt form part of th 
purchasing power of the community. 

There are two main reasons, however, why the City 
regrets Mr. Keynes’s latest recommendations. The fir 
is that no one knows better than he the extent to which 
our present economic difficulties are due to past inflatioy, 
and that his latest proposals would probably inyoly 
a renewal of such inflation, while by invading the Sinking 
Fund the national credit would suffer and_ hopes of 
permanently reducing annual expenditure on the Debt 
service through conversion operations would be propor. 
tionately reduced. Quite the best part of Mr. Snowden’s 
Budget was his very clear recognition and acknowledg. 
ment of that great principle. 

The second reason, however, why Mr. Keynes's proposals 
are disliked in the City is that so far from going to th 
root of the causes of unemployment, they even tend to 
aggravate the situation. It is one thing to be entirely 
sympathetic with the deserving unemployed, and it is 
quite another to refuse to recognize those causes of thi 
evil for which Labour is directly responsible.  Plais 
speaking to Capital may be required, but it is useless i 
there is not also to be plain speaking to Labour. 

Last week in the House of Commons when dealing with 
the problem of unemployment, the Labour Minister 
complained that the Labour Government had been coa- 
pletely hampered by the prejudice which had _ been 
created in advance of their taking office, certain news- 
papers having predicted that ruin must follow. H 
forgot, however, to add that the Labour propaganda 
against Capital before taking oflice was in itself ofa 
character to warrant grave apprehensions, and that it 
was the bankers of London who gave Labour iis chane 
by expressing in public their conviction that in accepting 
the responsibilities of office, the Labour Government 
might be trusted not to abuse their position. 

There are, in truth, two factors, somewhat overlapping, 
which have ministered largely to the problems of to-day. 
One is the prolonged defiance of the law of an econom\ 
wage, aggravated by restricted output. The other is the 
war which has been waged on Capital, and which, withits 
disregard of foreign competition, has been largely respon: 
sible for a lack of confidence, and hes contributed t 
trade depression and unemployment. Presently, ® 
Mr. Keynes quite truly remarks, we may be threatened 
with new disturbances in the shape of German compet 
tion, and, therefore, it is felt in the City that there 1s all 
the more need for facing stern economic facts. Having 
regard to the great fact of the War, there may be justil: 
cation for many of the relief measures, such as the apple 
vation of the Trade Facilities Act and even, within reasot, 
of the dole itself, but that must not blind us to the enor 
mous danger of depending upon these palliatives fo 
permanent relief. Nor must there be lack of courage 
expressing home truths to Labour. There is a limit 
which the situation can be met by relief works ané 
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inflation, and there are some home truths which can be 
expressed with greater safety and with greater chances of 
success to-day, than when through a continued disregard, 
not only of economic, but even of sound social principles, 
the situation has become more menacing.—I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Artuur W. Kippy. 
City, May 28th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Both the credit of the Empire and the extent of present 
investment resources have emerged triumphantly during 
the past week from a pretty severe test. During the past 
few months we have had some exceptionally large loans 
for various parts of the Empire, but many of them have 
been of a renewal character. When, therefore, the 
Commonwealth of Australia Loan was announced for 
£10,000,000 in 5 per cents. at par, it was felt that while 
the terms were not unfavourable to the investor, the amount 
of the Loan was exceedingly large, especially as it coin- 
cided with a number of other borrowing operations, 
including the Czecho-Slovakian Loan for nearly £2,000,000. 
Moreover, although one half of the Commonwealth Loan 
was required to repay Treasury Bills maturing in July, 
the demands on the permanent investor were for the 
whole £10,000,000, and, consequently, the Market would 
not have been very surprised if underwriters had been 
called upon to take up a part of the Issue. That the 
whole Loan should have been subscribed and the under- 
writers released may therefore be regarded as very 


fine testimony both to the credit of the Commonwealth of 


Australia and to the sponsorship under which the Loan 
was issued, 
* + * * 

On Monday, June 2nd, over £50,000,000 in War Loan 
dividends will be disbursed, and while the investment 
markets have been relying upon the reinvestment of a 
portion of this amount for maintaining prices, it is also 
true that those concerned in new loan flotations are not 
likely to be unmindful of the opportunities afforded by 
this sudden addition to supplies of credits. So far as 
may be judged, one of the most important loans on the 
tapis at the moment is the much-talked-of Hungarian 
Loan, and while judgment as to its merits must 
necessarily be reserved until the full details are disclosed, 
I should imagine that there would be no difficulty in 
hypothecating ample revenues as security. 4 w. K. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


PLAYS. 


Crirerion.—The Mask and the Face .. +» 8.30—2.30 
{Athene Seyler is irresistible In this delightful comedy 
from the Everyman Theatre.) 
Gione.—Our Betters : sin on me 
{The more unpleasant the people, the more scintillating 
Mr. Somerset Maugham.! 
Prayuouse.—White Cargo : 
{Not perfect, but decidedly worth secing.] 
Wynpuam’s.— To Have the Honour a -- 9.15—2.30 
{A true Milne product; delightful people in a country 
house wander through a play —something about a Prince 
who wasn't one.) 


8.15—2.15 


oe -- 8.30—2.30 


FILMS. 


Ar tue Atvprert Tait (daily 3 and 8, Sundays at 8).— 
The Niebelungs. 

{An impressive German film of the legendary, not the Wagnerian story of 
Siegfried. Visually quite remarkable, the landscapes and architecture 
have an austerity and magnificence proper to the period, but because of 
this centring of interest in the visual, the dramatic element has been much 
keyed down, Recommended as of great interest, with the comment that 
the sub-titling is very bad.] 

At tue Empassy Cinema, Hovporn (daily 2.30, 5.30 and 8.30). 
—Infatuation. 

{As Le Brasier Ardent this had a great succeas in Paris, and Mosjoukine’s 
acting is said to be excellent in it. Should be worth seeing.) 

Arrur Buve Haut, HAMMERSMITH (continuous), June 2nd-4th. 
—The Call of Motherhood. 

[The familiar plot of husband and wife estranged, and the little child who leads 
them into better ways ; but seen through French eyes and acted by Emmy 
Lynn and a French cast, it contains an element of sincerity and passion 
quite rare.} 

Avr THe Purtuarmonic Hawi (daily).—Plastigrams. 

[Rather thrilling stereoscopic films ; the people on the screen appear to march 
right into the audience and threaten one with guns and whiskies and sodas 
in a most startling fashion. The Man from Glengarry, a vigorous Canadian 
tilm, is also in the programme.) 


—— 
MUSIC. 

May 31st.—WemBLey Sraprum.—Imperial Choir 9 9 

[Ten thousand singers conducted by Dr. Charles Harris. A magnifi- «00 


cent band of picked Army musicians is playing at the Exhibitioy 
and shoul: not be missed. The programme includes some a od 
conttmporary music.] 


May 31st.—WiIGMOoRE Ha...—Coleridge-Taylor Recital 


{Mr. Francis Morés, an African baritone of some attainment. Hig 8.15 
group of African folk songs should be interesting. } y 

June 2nd.—QuEEN’s Hati.—Song Recital .. 8.1 

- 85 


[The famous operatic contralto, Mme. Marguerite D’ Aly arez,] 
June 3rd.—QueEEnN’s Hatui.—Song Recital ann 
[Miss Sonia Herma, a Caucasian soprano, in operatic arias. Het 80 
voice is of fine quality ; her interpretations are dramatic but 
lack subtlety.) : 
June 5th.—QuvuEEN’s Hatu.—Philharmoniec Choir _ ,, 8.0 
{Choral musie by Purcell, Palestrina, Holst and Vaughan-Williams ’ 
The brilliant Mr. Marcel Dupré will play Handel’s First Organ 
Concerto and some Bach.} 
June 5th.—His Magsesty’s THeatre.—Figaro ., 7 45 
[The opening night of the British National Opera Company's Season : 
The production is by Mr. Nigel Playfair, and the cast includes 
that perfect Mozartian, Mr. Frederick Ranalow.} 


June 6th.—His Magesty’s Tureatre.—Pelléas and 
Meélisande fiih Ks “A a ~ 
[A new translation by Mr. Edwin Evans, with Miss Maggie ‘Leyte ag ; 
Mélisande.} ” 
LECTURES. 


June 2nd.—British Empire Exursition, WremBiey. 
—Conference of the India Society on * Indian 
Art” at Congress Hall in North-East corner 
of grounds. 

June 2nd, 3rd and 4th.—University COLLEGE, Gowrr 
Srreet.—Professor Robert Petsch of Ham- 


burg on “ Goethe’s Faust.” ~~ 
{Admission free.} 
June 8rd.—Kinc Epwarp’s Hospiran Funp.—A 


Lecture-tour of Gray’s Inn, Barnard’s Inn 
and Staple Inn. Meet at Prudential Assur- 
ance Company’s Offices ee ee 
Also 
June 5th.—Lecture-tour of the Halls of the Merchant 
Taylors’ and Drapers’ Companies, con- 
ducted by the Masters. Mect at the Drapers’ 
Hall a“ ws ee oe a cn San 
[These visits include places not ordinarily accessible to the public. 
Ticket, 10s., includes tea, Particulars from King Edward's 
Hospital Fund, 7 Walbrook, E.C, 4.) 


PICTURES. 


GROSVENOR GALLERIES, 144, 145, 146 NEw Bonn Street, W.1, 
{An interesting exhibition of drawings and water-colours including, amongst 
others, works by Sir C. J. Holmes, P. Wilson Steer, William Rothenstein, 
Augustus E. John, Colin Gill, Clara Klinghoffer, D. Y. Cameron and 
Muirhead Bone.} 
184 QUEEN’s GATE, SouTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 7. 
{The most representative and at the same time important exhibition of the 
works of Frank Brangwyn, R.A., that has taken place in England— 
paintings, etchings and drawings. Notice later.| 
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Important Notice to Subscribers. 





THE PUBLISHER 

desires to inform subscribers that arrangements 
have been made whereby notification of changes 
in addresses to which copies of the Spectator are 
to be sent can now be received on Wednesday 
morning instead of on Tuesday as hitherto. Owing 
to the necessity of complying with Post Office 
requirements, connected with the franking of 
wrappers, it will be impossible to make any alteration 
in the address if the notification is received /afer 
than the first post on Wednesday. 




















- LIBERTY | 
CRETONNES 


FOR 


LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS: 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent St., London, W.!. 


IRISH LINEN SHEETS 


Write for Illus. List No. 40P, sent post 
free. Delivery guaranteed, Carriage 
paid on Orders of 20/- upwards in U.K. 


ROBINSON CLEAVER 
“BELFAST 


ALSO REGENT ST. LONDON & CHURCH ST. LIVERPOOL 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


eee 


HAMBROS BANK. 


GROWTH OF BUSINESS. 





Tho 12th annual ordinary general meeting of Hambros Bank, 
Limited, was held on Thursday, May 22nd, at the Registered 
Oftice, 43 Bishopsgate, E.C. 

sir Everard Hambro, K.C.V.O. (the chairman), presided, and 
in moving the adoption of the report said :— 

Gentlemen,—After payment of all expenses, making provision 
for Rebate on Bills Discounted, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Income 
Tax, and Corporation Profits Tax, the Accounts show a profit of 
£301,969, to which falls to be added the balance brought forward 
fom last yeer of £83,501, making an available total of £385,470. 

After setting aside the sum of £120,000 to Contingency Reserve 
Accomit, and allowing the sum of £60,000 for the Interim Dividend 
of 6 per cent., free of Income Tax, paid on October 23rd, 1923, the 
Directors now recommend the payment of a further Dividend of 
12 per cent., making a total of 18 per cent. for the year, free of 
Income Tax, and that the balance of £85,470 be carried forward. 

From the figures you will see that the business of the Bank 
continues to expand. 

In the Accounts for the previous year—to March 3lst, 1923— 
Shareholders will recollect an item of £25,000 allocated in our 
Profit and Loss Account to Staff Pensions Fund. After very careful 
consideration, and after your Directors having taken advice of 
Counsel upon their powers in administering a Pensions Fund, it 
is considered to be to the advantage of both the Bank and the 
Staff that the Pensions Fund should continue for the present upon 
The 
£25,000 referred to will consequently disappear under the head of 
Pensions Fund, and will be added to the Bank’s Contingency 


ts original basis and not be made into a separate legal Trust. 


Reserve. 


The report was unanimousl)- 


adopted. 





“Facts are stubborn things.” 


OLD AGE CREEPS ON. 


Dispel Anxiety by effecting a 





BURBERRY 


The Coat for to-day, to- 
morrow—every day ; of great 
service in fine or wet, warm 
or cold weather. 


THE BURP™’RY 


a most efficient weatherproof, 
ventilates naturally, is a 
pleasant coat to wear for the 
protection it gives, and the 
comfort it brings. i —_ 
my 


THE BURBERRY aN iy will | 
practically weightless, its tx- IBM a iN 
ture consists of the finest i ti 
threads which multiply the Ne 
interstices while reducing 
their size, thus ventilation is 
aided, but cold winds striking 
the surface, the harder they 
blow the less they penetrate. 


THE BURBERRY 


defies continuvus rain, has a 
very long life,is impenetrably 
weatherproof- 





the mo se- 
cyte THE BURBERRY 
Step-Collar Mode) 


ful overcoat man can possess. 


Every Burberry Garment is labelled “ Burberrys.” 


BURBERRY HAYMARKET 


S.W.1 LONDON 
Burberrys Ltd, 











deferred annuity with the 


| 
| 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., | 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 








In this season's materials for 


Curtains and Loose Ccvers 


there has never been shown more fascinating colourings 


and originality than that now to be seen at 
STORY’S 
49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 
Story and Co., Ltd. 





£1 


will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the country for a poor 
slum kiddie. 


THOUSANDS 


of ailing and necessitous London children are in need of a change, | 





The Children’s Country Holidays Fund are hoping to send 20,000 
children away this year, but many, many more | 
ARE WANTING TO GO. 
Will you make your own holiday the brighter, the better, by | 
tending something to THE EARL OF ARRAN, 18 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, London ? 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
464 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. 
opened, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. 
send a Donation to the Secretary to-day. £17,800 required this, 
178th, year of its work. 


who 


SUITABLE WINES 
FOR SUMMER USE 


A List of tried Recipes for 
making wholesome *“ CUPS” 
will be sent on application. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


Wine Merchants, 13 Bordeaux House, 


PERTH, Scotland. Established in 1800. 
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SIGNS AND NAME PLATES 
IN BRONZE & ENAMEL 


Good lettering has legibility and charaéter. For Name- 
plates, Shop Signs, Street Signs and Memorial Tablets 
that need such distinction, ask The Birmingham 


Guild to design and quote. 


THE BIRMINGHAM GUILD LTD. 
28 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Ring up Museum 5234 
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“When we have produced an antiseptic which can be taken internally, without risk 
of injury to cell-tissue, we shall have conquered infectious disease.”—Lorp Lister. 


‘YADIL’ and CANCER 


A Disclaimer 


HAVE been told that some people may 
I infer from my recent advertisement that 

I offer ‘Yadil’ as a cure for cancer, and 
that surgical intervention may in conse- 
quence be delayed. For the benefit of the 
few who may have so misread me, I will 
say that, in my opinion, ‘ Yadil’” cannot cure 
cancer, and that at the first suspicion of 
cancer the case should be referred to a 
surgeon without a moment’s delay. I trust 
that this is clear. 

Y suggested treatment is a combination 

of ‘ Yadil,’ three or four times a day, 

and an exclusively uncooked diet, composed 
of fruits, nuts, salads, ete. 
‘V7 ADIL’ Antiseptic clears the system of 

bacterial infection, removes the in- 
flammation around malignant growths, and 
ends pain. The dict saves the patient from 
foods containing minute quantities of boric 
acid, permanganates, salicylates, benzoates, 
sulphuric acid, and other chemicals, irri- 
tating and poisonous, which are so largely 
used in the preparation and preservation of 
most of our foodstuffs, tinned and other- 
wise, and which may possibly be a factor in 
causing cancer. 

HERE are few surgeons who will not 

readily admit that my treatment is ideal 
to free the tissues from infection and so put 
them in the best condition for an operation, 
and that if continued after the operation it 
should increase the chances of permanent 
success. ‘ Yadil’ should also be used as a 
dressing after the operation, and even in- 
jected intravenously in normal saline, as a 


‘“Y ADIL’ 


possible means of preventing the dissemina. 
tion of infection through the blood stream, 
HE conquest of cancer, and disease 
generally, will not be made by any device 
invented by man, but by a return to natural 
foods, unspoilt by man’s artifices. That is 
what I explain in THe Yapit Book. In the 
opening chapter, What is Disease? I state 
that if we lived according to the laws of 
nature we would rarely be diseased, and 
would seldom, if ever, need any remedies, 
not excepting my antiseptic. 
I DO not regret my recent advertisement, 
although I might have worded some parts 
of it differently. But I will modify it in one 
important respect. The Yadil Treatment 
should be given not merely in hopeless cases, 
as suggested, but im all cases, for it would 
render early surgical intervention more 
frequently successful. 
HE Treatment is logical, sound, in 
harmony with the laws of nature, and 
contains absolutely nothing harmful to cell- 
tissue. It offers wonderful possibilities. I 
am confident that it will be eventually 
adopted -by the medical profession every- 
where. It should be tried in diabetes, 
Bright’s disease, heart troubles, paralysis, 
locomotor ataxy, epilepsy, and other so- 
called incurable disorders. Notes of the 
results obtained should be kept by doctors 
and published in medical journals. 


ANTISEPTIC 


ensures the complete disinfection of the human system 


* Yadil’ Antiseptic is prepared by 
Clement & Johnson Limited Research Medical Chemists 19 Sicilian Avenue London W.C. L 


and is obtainable from all Chemists at the following prices:— 


Liquid 2 oz. 2/9 6 oz. 4/9 Pint 12/- Quart 22/6 
Pills 50 2/9 150 4/9 500 12/- 1000 22/6 
Jelly (for diphtheria, whooping cough and tonsilitis) 10 a 


——t 








The word ‘YADIL’ is registered 


Pronounce it YAH-dil W.BP. 


————- 
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The Thrifty Smoker 


does not necessarily buy the cheapest 
tobacco, because he realises that first cost 
is not everything. He experiments until he 
finds a good tobacco that burns slowly, is 
smokeable down to the very bottom of the 
bowl, and contains no dust. 
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Three Nuns Tobacco fulfils all these require- 
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ments, and is at the same time so beautifully fresh LN 
and fragrant that in every whiff of every pipeful ww 
d= there is the same undiluted joy. For solace and 4 
n. for inspiration there's ne tobacco like Three Nuns. WS 
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d Sold everywhere in the followin ackings:— THREE NUNS \ 
S ery eM § packings: CIGARETTES S 
, 2 oz. Tins—2/4 1 oz. Packets—1/2 of 
WN 2 om - Packets—2/4 4 oz - - Tins—4/8 Pure Virginia Tobacco 
' \\N om Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco D 
’ ANN fompany (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd., 36 St. Andrew le 
5 \\ Square, Glasgow. l 0 for 6° 
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Whether you work with the pen or use it only 
for making notes and writing letters, the “ Swan ” 
with its wonderful smooth touch will give you a 
pleasure never felt before. You will appreciate 
your “Swan” from the very first day, and the 
years of service it renders will only strengthen your 
: attachment to it. 

: There’s a “Swan” for every hand and every 
purpose. 


1 OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS 


Self-filling Type from 15/- 
Other “ Swans” from 10/6. 


Catalogue post free. 





* Swan ” Ink 
2-oz. 6d., 4-oz. 
1/-, 9-oz. 2/- 
Writes blue— 
dries black 


for ever. 


Manic, Topp & Co., Ltp., Swan House, 133 & 135 Oxford St., 
London, W.1. Branches: 79 & 80 High Holborn, © ~.1; 
97 Cheapside, E.C.2; 95a Regent Street, W.1; at 
3 Exchange Street, Manchester; Paris, Brussels, Zurich, 
Barcelona, Sydney, Cape Town. 
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Where prose must 
move to its purposes 
slowly with irregular 
step, poetry flies 
straight to the essen- 
tial heart of things, 
achieving its end 
rapturously. 


The ENO way to joy-of-living 
—fresh, quick, pleasant, 


unerring—is the very poetry 
of health-maintenance. 


ENGS 


~FRUIT SALF- 


The World Famed Efe ervescent Saling 
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PRATTS 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 


aa ge A AMERICA co., LTD. 
- Queen pte ng uasenees. S.W.1, 
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United Kingdom 1824 a 1924 


Provident Institution. 


Every parent to-day is worried by the increasing cost of his 
children's education. 

Under the Institution's Educational Endowment Scheme a 
father aged, say, 30 can secure, for the cost of his boy's or 

girl's school fees, £100 a year over a period of 5 years by 
ste urting to pay a premium of £43 12s. 10d. per annum when 
the child is aged two, and continuing these payments until 
the child is twelve, when all payments of premium cease and 
the payment of £100 a year commences. 

Should the father die before the first ten years have expired, 
the sum of £500 will be paid, in lieu of the Annuity, to his 
representatives. 

The holder of a Policy of this class is entitled to the 
statutory abatement of Income Tax in respect of the premiums 
paid by him thereunder. 

Premiums for all ages, 
will be quoted on application. 

Every form of Lite Insurance is undertaken by this strong 
83-year-old Mutual Office. 

LARGE BONUSES. COMPLETE SECURITY, 
FUNDS: £13,276,501. 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C. 2 
Chairman: THE RT. HON. WALTER pusthnase, 


annuity periods, and premium terms 





WEMBLEY 


Don't forget to see 


THE LIFE-BOAT PAVILION. 
FOR 100 YEARS 


This Institution has maintained the Life-Boat Service round the 
miles of coast of the British Isles. 


It asks lie and receives no finanoial help from the State. 
NEARLY 60,000 LIVES SAVED. 
11 lives every week for 100 years. 


M.A, 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretar 
THE ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 

















MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


THE 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


UNDER ITS 
DISTINCTIVE S¥STEM 
THE BEST POLICY 
FOR A BUSINESS MAN 


(Low Premiums. Limited Payments.) 





FUNDS EXCEED £17,600,000. 





HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. 
LONDON: 3 Lombard St., E.C. 3; 


Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
17 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 














NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


SECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 


Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room., 
Js indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawe! 





Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cot 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets inserte 
—books repaired—hundreds of services efiectively render 


Replace pin-stopper. 


Tube 44d. (vest pocket), 6d. and od. Sold everywhere. 





McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 
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os THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD Fey 
Owners’ Appreciations of Rolls-Royce 
RELIABILITY 
o ‘I HAVE run my car for twelve and a half years and have never yet had o 
— an involuntary stop. The car is running as well whe as onthe day I 
bought it.’ Reference No. 670.—23/4/23 
& ‘IT HAVE now owned my car s nce April, 1913, and have always been & 
mo st ple as ed with it. woes In my opinion the car is now running better 
than in 1913 Reference No. 744.—29/11/23 
9) The original letters may be seen on appl cation @ 
Rolls-Royce (ars & Rolls-Royce Aero Engines are famous 
P far their RELIABILITY ‘ 
ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 
14-15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
1% Ti degram:: Rolhead, Piccy, London Telephone: Mayfair Gogo (4 lines) res 
D.A3 
See 
924 
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MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 






1. London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf. 
2 London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta 
3. London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Australia. 
4. London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa. 
5 London to Queensland. 

6. London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers) to New 

Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 
(via Panama Canal). 

7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 

San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Islands. 

London (one clags only, third class rates) to Australia 

via Cape of Good Hope 


























ADDRESS : 

Bos. 1, 8, 3, 4 & 6.—For P. & 0. House (Manager, F. H. Grosvenor), 
14. ‘ie Cocks ts fe OWT Pealghi ht or Goneral Business. P. & 0. & B.1 Ofcos, 
122, Lead St. London, EC. 3. 

Bl Agena, Gray, Dawes 2 Co, 122, Leadenhall Streat, London, EC. 3 

Street. London, EC. 3, 


Me &-—P. & O. Service, Australia, via Cups, 32, Lime Street, EC 3. oF 
P.&0O House, as above. 
Pars (AU Rowtes)—Socseie Frangause P 4 0, 61, Bowleverd des Capnerars 


No 6—J. B. & Co, Lid. 136, Leadenhall 
\ or P. &@ O House (first floor,General Passenger Agent, W. L. James), 
14, Cocks s. 1 
| No. 7.—Union 8S Co of New Zealand. Lid. P. & O. House (first floor, ~ 
Goneral Passenger Agent, W. L James). 14, Cocks; pur Street, London, 
\ 8.W. |, and for Vancouver Servics. any ofice of Canadian Pacific Railway 













PQ) HOUSE. b-fo COCKSPUIR STREET. LONDON, St 
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a LINE a 
S REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL S 
{a} AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS fej 
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3 To SOUTH AFRICA 
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fe] to MADEIRA or CANARIES, fe] 
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PEASE ESSER OEE ESSE HEEE000000882) 
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CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 








SUMMER 
HOLIDAYS 
IN CANADA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC CONDUCTED Tours 


Inclusive charge—no extras. 


From LIVERPOOL, August /st, for 4 weeks, 
Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Niavar 


Falls, the voyage across the Great Lakes to 
Fort William. 


From SOUTHAMPTON, July /0th, for 7 weeks, 
embraces above and sachades the Journey across the 
Prairies and Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Coast, 


For further particulars apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62-65 Charing Cross, 5.W. 1, 

103 Leadenhali Street, E.C. 3, London. 


Or Local Agents Everywhere. 

















Specially Conducted Tours 


Select parties are being arranged as follows :— 


CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS (21 days) oe «. 30 Guineas. 

AUSTRIAN TYROL (18 days) .. ae ee 32 Guiness, 

RHINE VALLEY (10 days) as ae 19 Guineas. 
(Visiting Cologne, Mayence, Wiesbaden.) 

PARIS (1 week) £8 17s. 64. 

PROVENCE.— Independent Tours arranced and | inclusive prices quoted, 


Write for Programme : 


THE WAYFARERS TRAVEL AGENCY 


(GEOFFREY FRANKLIN and Davip GOURLAY) 


(Dept. 1), 33 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 














Holiday Tours 
In CANADA 


Versonally conducted tours leave 
England June 13th and 14th, July 18th 
and roth, August 15th and 16th, of 4 and 
7 weeks’ duration, cost, including all travel and 
hotel charges, from /11r2. 
Independent tours in great variety. 
Fully illustrated booklet No. G 
showing routes and all particulars free 
on request trom : 
CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS, 
17-19 Cockspur St., London, S.W.r. 
And at Liverpool, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Newcastle and 
Belfast, or Local Agents. 
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TROUT UP TO 5%lb. 
Average weight ljlb. taken on fly from 


LAKE LLYWENAN, ANGLESEY 


reserved for Visitors, Boats, Gillies. 


_ CLIFF HOTEL, TREARDDUR BAY, 
HOLYHEAD. 


Particulars, Assistant Manager. 


Golf (18-Hole), Tennis, Boating. First-class Cuisine. 
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lal ‘ ee ee Sale by Auction, &r. 
2 Activities of the National tii for the Blind. le 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


1.—Assistance for Home Workers. 
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heir own homes the blind can make various markctable : 

goods, ouch as bags, , nets, rugs, etc. The Institute : 

provides tools, supplre » matericls at cost price, and 

assists im securing orders and ling goods. A_ practical 
way of helping the bind ts to t the products of their = 
skilful hand 

= | 

National Institute for the Blind. _ 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) = 

Patrons: H.M. The King, H.M. The ec H.M. Queen Alexandra. = 


Captain E. B. B. TOWSE, 


Chairman: = | 
institution for the blind in = | 


The object of the Institute, the largest 


the world, is the care and welfare of the blin 


| from birth to old z 








nation addressed to the Hon. Treasurers, National = 
e for , 224 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. = 
HHH LA ILHAM AA 








Talking of Good Health. 


A Doctor writes: 
view your linen-mesh underwear is adapted to fulfil all the require- 
ments of comfort and the preservation of good health.” 


LINEN MESH UNDERWEAR 


{ “AIRLIN” “MESHLIN” 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
(Reed.) (Reed.) | | 
| 
| 
| 





“From a physiological and sanitary point of 


} 


| 


| 


| 
| 


Regd. 

ALL PURE LINEN. 55% PURE LINEN. 
nd healthy, allows the pores to carry out 
ulates 
nended by Doctors every day 
preserving good health 

Obtainable in varying wei 
guaranteed not to shrink. 


the skin clear a 
and re; 


Keeps 
their vit 
Rec or 


al functions, the temperature of the body. 


as a splendid means of 





zhts from all up-to-date Outfitters 


} and Patterns and full particulars from 


LINEN MESH CO., LTD., 
Belfast, 


THE IRISH 


Rydalmere Street, North [reland. 

















repaid Classified) Advertisements. 


RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) os oe Four Shillings. 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) wig Two Shillings. 
19 Words charged as a line. 
CAPITALS 
, or white 





Less than 
Headings DISPLAYED IN 
1 line—2s, per line. Each ruled | 
line, charged as 10 words. (A lin erage 
only to advertise 


Classified Advertisements can be 
to space at the rate 


“ The 


who 


ing the equivalent to 
space equivalent to a 


occupy 


10 words.) Vouchers sent 
rs whose tH 70 words. 
Senha and are charged according 
of £1 2s. Od. per inch. 

’ Office for inspection by advertisers 
70 words 


pancements exceed 


Sp ator 
rder less than 


Files are available at 





Instructions should be addressed to— 


PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 
THE SPECT ATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 


London, W.C. 2, Tuesday of each week. 


— 


by first post on 








Go Let, Kc. 
Man ALVERN HILLS.—Charming FURNISHED COTTAGE to 
AVE Ler bedrooms), All 


(3 J modern conveniences, 34 guineas weekly,— 
CLEVEDON, Malvern, 











Apply ¥, West 


| the property of 


June 


| must be 


| of this Scheme, 


| of the 


in ESSRS., 


(Established 1744), 
341-35 NEW BOND STREET, 
FORTHCOMING SALES 
Each Sale commencing at ONE 
JUNE 2npD-3ep.—Valuable PRINTED BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, LETTERS, &c. 
comprising the Melville Papers, the property of VIOLET VISCOUN" TESS 
MELVILLE, also the Gretna Green Marriage Register and Certificates, 1825-54 
a descendant of JOHN LINTON 
V1 NE 2ND-3RD.—RKare COINS, comprising Greck, 
tussian Coins, &e, 
Tilust rated Catalogues (8 plates) 1s, 
JUNE 3xv.—OBJ ECTS OF VERTU, 
the property of J. C, FORSTER, 
MARQUISE DE 8. ANTOS, 


LONDON, W.1, 
BY AUC TION, 
o'clock precisely i-- 








’ ’ 


Roman, Byzantine, French 





FANS, LACE, TEXTILES, &c 
isq., Clatford Mills, Andover, 


., comprising 
and of the 


JUNE 4TH.—A Valuable Collection of WEDGWOOD, the property of the lato 
WILLIAM NIVEN, Esa., Marlow Placo, Marlow (sold by Order of Mrs, W. Niven). 

JUNE 5TH#,—PORCELAIN, POTTERY AND FURNITURE, including French 
Furniture, the property of Lady EDWARD GROSVENOR, 

JUNE 6TH.—Vatuable PRINTED BOOKS, the property of a Gentleman, com- 


to the XIX. centuries. 


prising English Literature from the XVI. 
Catalogues may be had, 


Sales on view at least two days prior, 


&c., Vacant and Wanted. 











Appointments, 





STRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON, 

The London County Council invites applications from women with experience 
in social work for temporary employment as ASSISTANT ORGANIZERS OF 
CHILDREN’S CARE WORK, ‘The permanent org, anizing staff is recruited from 
the temporary staff, but no guarantee of permanent employment is given 

Candidates must be natural-born British subjects under 40 years of age on 
11th, 1924. Widows are eligible, but not married women, except in certain 
special cases, Marriage will put an end to the contract of service ef any candidate 
appointed. 

Rates of pay vary according to qualifications, and are at present 
temporary additions on the Civil Service scale, fluctuating according 
of living. Maximum basic rate of pay, 40s. a week (with temporary 
at present, 698. 11d. a week), 


DMINI 


suhject to 
to the 
additions as 


cost 


Due weight will be given to tie claims of those candidates who rendered or 
attempted to render national service during the Great War. 

Apply for form (containing full details) to the Clerk of the Council, The County 
~~ Westminster Bridge, 8.E.1, Stamped addressed foolseap envelope necessars 
Forms must be returned ‘not jater than 4 p.m. on Wednesday, June 11th, 1924. 


Canvassing disqualifies, 
JAMES BIRD, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 





UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


IN MODERN 


T HE 
LECTURESHIP HISTORY. 


Salary 
with 


The Council are about to appoint a L , CTURER in MODERN HISTORY, 
£300 per annum. Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigne d, 
whom applications should be lodged by the 7th June, 
W. M. GIBBONS, 
Negistrar. 





nn RNEMOUTH ENDOWED HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Governors invite APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS on the 
retirement of Miss M. A. Broad, The School contains about 500 girls. The candidat 
a graduate of a University in the United Kingdom and should hold a ae 
The duties of the new Head-Mistress will begin in January, 1925. 
established by the Board of Education and is 





Honours Degree. 
The School is governed by a Scheme 
net rate-aided, 

The following is a copy of Clause 42 of the Scheme : 
religious instruction under regulations to be 
given in the School in accordance 


“ Subject to the provisions 
made from time to 
by the Governors, shall be with the doctrines 
Church of England.”’ 
The salary will be £800 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to £1,000, The 
Head-Mistress will not be allowed to take boarders. Candidates should send 20 copies 
(printed or typed) of their application and testimonials (which should not exceed 
four) on or before June 20th, 1924, to the Clerk to the Governors, Any further 
information can be obtained from the undersigned 

H. E. REYNOLDS, 
Bournemouth. 


time 


Clerk to the Governors, 


50 Old Christchurch Road, 


i oes 


Applications are 
successful candidate 
Autumn Term, 1924. 
whom further particulars may be obtained, 

109 Colmore Row, 

Pirmingham, 


| NIVER 
PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK, 


The Council invites applications for the Chair of Greek, 
The Stipend offered is £700 per annum 
The duties will commence on October Ist, 
Applications may be accompanied by three 





HIGH SCHOOL FOR LTD., 


BIRMINGHAM, 


EDGBASTON GIRLS, 


HEAD-MISTRESS. The 
beginning of the 
undersigned, from 


invited for the appointment of 
will be asked to take up her duties at the 
Applications should be addressed to the 
before June lith. 
I 


KEELING, Secretary, 





BIRMINGHAM. 


ARTS. 


oy ef OF 
OF 


FAC ‘ULT Y 


1924 
testimonials and three references, 


and should be received by the undersigned, on or before June 21st, 1924. 
Candidates are requested to send fifteen copies of their application and 
testimonials, : 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO, H. MORLEY, Secretary. 





DEVELOPMENT TRUST. 


ACCOUNTANT-SECRETARY, 


R ANGOON 


The Trust invites applications for the appointment of an Accountant-Secretary, 
Salary Rs. 1250 per mensem, rising by annual increments of Rs. 50 to Rs. 1500 per 
mensem, thence by annual increments of Rs. 60 to Rs. 1800 per mensem, Applicants 
should possess the full qualifications of a Chartered Accountant. Preference will 
be given to applicants between 30 and 40 years of age, possessing a University degree, 
with training in a business office, Secretarial experience will be a further recom- 
mendation.—<A pplieations should be addressed not later than the Ist July to 
MESSRS. OGILVY GILLANDERS & CO., Reference 2288, Sun Court, 67 Cornhill, 
London, E,C, 3, from whom further particulars regarding the appointment may be 
obtained, 
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latiataimnasstiial EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
LANGHAM TOWER, SUNDERLAND. 


Applications are invited for the following posts, vacant at the beginning of the 
utuma Term :— 
. . LECTURER IN EDUCATION and MISTRESS OF SENIOR METHOD. 
2. LECTURER IN ENGLISH; and : 
3. LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS. (Pref@ence will be given to applicants 
who can offer a subsidiary subject.) 
Good Honours Degree of a British University and Training College 
experience essential. . 
Salary according to the Burnham Scale, as varied by later decisions and 
greements, 
The Leeturers in Education and English will be regarded as holding posts of 
special responsibility and paid an additional salary of £20 per annum, 
Application forms are obtainable from the undersigned, to whom they must be 
returned not later than Wednesday, June llth, 1924, together with letter of 
application, copies of three recent testimonials, and the names of three persons 
to whom reference may e. 2 
HERBERT REED, Chief Education Officer. 
Education Offices, 15 John Street, Sunderland, 
May 2ist, 1924, 


U NIVERSITY 
) 





COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 


MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


The Council of the College invites applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, Salary £300 
per anuum.—Further particulars regarding the post may be obtained from the 
undersigned, by whom applications, with testimonials (which need not be printed), 
must be received on or before June 20th, 1924, 

D. J. A. BROWN, Registrar. 


University College, Cardiff, 
May Zist, 1924, 





ING ALFRED’S SCHOOL, WANTAGE. 
The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER which will 
become vacant on the retirement of the present occupant at the end of the Summer 
Term, Salary in accordance with the Burnham Scale. 
There are at present about 50 Day Boys. There are also 40 Boarders in the 
School House, and in addition about 50 boys are boarded ip establishments licensed 
by the Governors. 
Forms of application and full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned 
on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, and should be returned not 
later than Saturday, June 7th, 
P. C, GRAINGER, 
Hon, Clerk to the Governors, 


| HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


Iarclays Bank, Wantage. 





An Appointment will shortly be made to a LECTURESHIP in the Department 
of Education at an annual salary of £500. Preference may be given to candidates 
with a training in Biological Science. 

Applications, with the names of three references and, if the candidates so desire, 
twelve copies of three testimonials, should be in the hands of the REGISTRAR, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained, on or before Tuesday, June 10th, 





U* IVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, 


The Council of the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, proposed to award 
a RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP in the above subject, of the value of £150 per 
annum, for one year. The student will be required to work under the direction 
of the Professor of International Politics, One term may be spent abroad if the 
student wishes. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the ACADEMIC SECRETARY, 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, and applications for the Studentship 
should reach him not later than July 2nd, 1924, 





[OrPrsian MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 


Applications are invited for posts of ASSISTANT MISTRESSES to teach English 
and the usual school subjects in the Egyptian Government Girls’ Schools. 

Experience in teaching essential. University qualifications and Diploma in 
teaching desirable. Knowledge of Elementary Science a recommendation. 

Candidates should be from 25 to 34 years of age. Initial salary LE. 300 (about 
£307). Quarters provided or lodging allowance in lieu thereof. 

Allowance for journey to Egypt. 

Contract 3 years. 

Full particulars and forms of oy may be obtained from the DIRECTOR, 
Egyptian Educational Office, 28 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 








!T. BARTHOLOMEW’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOUNDATION. 
NEWBURY, BERKSHIRE, 


The Governors of St. Bartholomew's Grammar School Foundation invite Appli- 
cations for the Appointment of HEAD-MASTER to begin duties on January Ist, 
1925. The number of Boys in the School is 225. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a British University. 

Salary is £700 per annum, without house, rising by annual increments of £25 to 
£800 (subject to abatenrent of 5 per cent, for the remainder of the year 1924-5, and 
to superannuation deduction). 

The canvassing of members of the Governing Body either directly or indirectly 
will disqualify candidates, 

Applications with testimonials must be submitted not later than June 16th, 1924, 

Further particulars can be obtained from :— 

The CLERK to the Governors, 
St. Bartholomew's Grammar School, 
Newbury, Berks. 





A HEAD-MISTRESS is uired for the Government Girls’ 

School, Accra, Gold Coast. Candidates, who should be not more than 32 years 
of age, should be Trained Teachers, with experience of .nfant school work and Domes- 
tie Science teaching. Ability to play games and knowledge of Girl Guide work 
desirable. Duties to consist mors in training of teachers than in actual class teaching. 
Salary, £180 per anoum for first three years, thence £510, rising by annual increments 
of £39 to £720 per annum. Free quarters and medical attendance, and first-class 
= to the Gold Coast provided. Applications and inquiries should be addressed 
{ covers marked “©. A.,” to the SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whiteh=ll, 
London, 5.W. 1. Scottish candidates should apply to the SECRETARY, Scottish 
Education Department, Whitehall, London, 8.W. 1, 








HRIST’S HOSPITAL @IRLS’ SCHOOL, HERTFORD.— 
Wanted, in September, NON-RESIDENT CHAPLAIN for Sunday duties 


ee 
= i 
J OTTING HILL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (G.PDgq, 


The Council of the G.P.D.S.T. invite applications for ¢ 
MISTRESS of Notting Hill High School, They must be ro ed fa HEAp, 
June 9th, 1924, to the SECRETARY of the G-P.D.S.T., Broadwey (o Aer thay 
from whom particulars as to the form of application should be previous SW.) 
The duties of the new Head-Mistress will begin on September 1gth 1 ae 
mencing salary not less than £550 p.a, » A924. Con. 





i 7 AN with experience in Garden-making wants em 
i i He is a competent workman and would undertake to make 
country gardens, Excellent refs.—Box 1229, the Spectator, 13 Yc 


wT. 


i ployment, 
T maintain sm.) 
tk Street, Wire 





MARY’S COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF DURHAy~ 


a SENIOR TUTOR (Woman) required. Graduate in Honours (Eng; 
£250, resident.—For further particulars address the PRINCIPAL, st. 
College, Durham. » PL Mary 








Lectures, Scholarships, Kc. 


U XiveRsiry or LONDoy, 


A Course of Three Lectures on “ L’ARCHEOLOGIE DE SYRIE” Will by 
given (in French) by Monsieur FRANZ CUMONT (Member of the Royal Aecaje,, 
of Belgium and Corresponding Fellow of the British Academy) at UNIVERsIT, 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on THURSDAY, JUNE io 





FRIDAY, JUNE 13TH; and MONDAY, JUNE 16TH, 1924, at 5.30 p.m by 
First Lecture the Chair wili be taken by EDWYN BEVAN, Esq., 0.BB. Mt 
A Syllabus of the Lect be obtained from the undersigned. A 


ure may 
WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


U NIVERSITY OF LONDON SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHP 


4 


ADMISSION FREE, 





A Summer Vacation School for Librarians, Library Assistants, Teachers, (9. 
ductors of Reading Circles, etc., will be held at Brussels from July 14th to 294) 
1924. Courses will be given in recent English and French Literature, Bibliography 
Archives, etc, Visits will be made to Libraries, Galleries, other cities, ete—py 
particulars and entry forms apply to WALTER W. SETON, Secretary, University 
College, London (Gower Street, W.C, 1), ‘ 


N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, Salusbury Road 
London, N.W.6; recognized by the Board of Education and Universite oj 
London, Preparation for Diploma in Teaching, University of London; Cambridg 
Teacher's Certificate ; Higher Certificate aud Diploma of the National Froebel Union 
Students eligible for Board of Education grants. For further particulars gs 4, 
Hostels, &c., apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A, 


}: ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE r£0p 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 1; 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 4 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. W. H. Ogstoy 
Secretary : Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For inforfation concerning Scholarshiy. 
Loan Fund awd Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal 
Miss E. E. LAWRENCE, 











ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
41 ALLEYN PARK, LONDON, 3.4. 21. 
Resident London College (Swedish System), providing preparation for the examun 
tions of the Ling Association and Chartered Society of Massage 








Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 





TY INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
du HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ¥. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.), 





TNHE DOWNS SCHOOL SEAFORD, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxtord. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


7°? HIGH SCHOOL, 
CHAIRMAN: THE LORD BISHOP 
HEAD-MISTRESS: Miss DORA COATE, B.A. (London), Hons. in Classics, 
Large staff of University Graduates. Senior and Junior Boarding-Houses. Thre 
Leaving Scholarships to the Universities.—Prospectus from the Head-Mistress, 





TRU RO. 
OF TRURO, 





wT. BRANDON’S (Clergy Daughters’ School), BRISTOL 
One Entrace Scholarship of the value of £35 per annum is offered for competition 
in June, Candidates must be daughters of clergy of the Church of England, Ag 
limit 10-—14 (inclusive). 

Latest date of Entry—June 2nd. 

For particulars apply SECRETARY, 





GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 

LAWN,” CLEVEDON, . SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education, for Gentiemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Childra 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from se. 
—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 





Broad, thorough 
Games, gardening, domestic science 
Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds 
Well recommended.— Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


"[RORRBARE. MALVERN WELLS. 
Education on modern lines for Girls. 

Home care aud individual attention. 
situated on the hill slopes. 





N RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
. 29 GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.1. Tel.: Vict. 8294. 
Full particulars on application. 


et 


Tu GRANGE, BU XT O &#;. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C, DODD. 
Bracing climate, Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams, Lars 
n, 3 tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAD 


garde 

MISTRESS. 
I GH F ‘ 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 

Principal—Miss WALLIS. 





—| 





I FEF LD 





during school terms only, Salary £120 to £150.—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 


Private Residential School for Girls, Tele.; “ Watford 616,” 
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—S————— 
aT. LEONARDS ANDREWS. 


RY of not more than £100 per annum, tenable for three years from 
oxt, is offered by the St. Leonards School Seniors War Bursary Com- 
eptember ne ‘daughter of a maa killed or disabled in the War. Candidates should 
nittee 60 adem of age, and will be required to pass the entrance examination of 
ie 14 to 15 yapplication, giving full particulars, should be made immediately to 
to SAD MISTRESS, St. Leonards School, St. Andrews, Fife. 
we 
~~ ft ww Oo RS FE H . 
\W BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: Rev, J, D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London, 
school stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
pyiranee Scholarships 
‘prospectus from the 


SCHOOL, ST. 


\{ BORSA 





“PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, Bournemouth. 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 





and violin. 





OLIHULL SCHOOL, WARWICKSHIRE. —A 


Scholarship 


s 


Examination for boys under 15 will be held on July &th and 9th to award 
one Scholarship of £50 and two of £40 per annum, Al! entries must be made by 
June 20th.—Details can be obtained from the Head-Master, W. F, BUSHELL, 


M.A., at above address, 


I y® AN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM.—Entrance Scholar- 
ship Examination July 8th-10th. Two of the value 

to £30 p.a.), two of £49, two of £30,—For illustrated prospectus anc 
ipply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





of £60 (reducing fee: 


i particulars 





Sk, EDWARD 72% SCHOOL, 
Aw BURY ST. EDMUND'S. 

40 Boarders, 80 Day-boys, Prep. Department. 
Sound teaching. Well-run boarding-house, Games, O.T.C., Scouts, Physical Training, 


3, £22 per term. 
1. M. WapMORE, M.A., Oxon. 


I 
Head-Master 


TEWQUAY 


CORNWALL 





COLLEGE, 








TACAN( ¥ offe red musical Girl to = ialize in — : . Sound education for Boys. Preparation for all Public Examinations. Stail 
First-class South Coast School. Splendid gene ral education, Nominal fees. | OF Oxford and Cambridge Graduates, ‘Trained Nurse-Matron. 
_hox 1230, the Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C. 2. Preparatory Form for Boys irom six years of age, 
io : = F P " Ideally situated, facing the sea, Bracing, equable climate, specially suited to 
WO Vacancies in Form preparing for Matriculation. Excellent | delicate and colonial boys. : 
taition music, games. Reduced fees. First-class School, South-east Coast. Playing fic lds, swiraming, etc. ; : 
—hox 1231, the Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C, 2 Fees from 20 to 25 guineas a term. Prospectus on application 
1T PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, | ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
\ , BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. \ Army Counci!. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
LS oe sea facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will take llead-Master: H. V, PLUM, M.A. 
on on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, July Ist, 2nd and 3rd. These 
scholarships exempt the Holders from payment of Tuition Fees, Application Preliminary 


ould be made to the High Mistress at the School, The last day for the registra- 


tin of Candidates is Friday, June 20th. 
tia 


T. Ricweia& zE &’ Ss, BOG 3 O 
S WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
a Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.Se., Lady Warden, 





R. 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


VERDALE 
N. Staths. 


Head-Mistress: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A. (Ciass, Trip., Cantab), Boarders only. 





ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL: 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 


wT 


Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. °.D.). Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 

Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 

Scholarships to the Universities. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT, Mountain 
Miss WHEELER, Special terms for clergymen’s, ministers’ 
Entire charge if desired, 


Head-Mistress : (TA 





Lt. 
S BOARDING 
andseaair, Principal : 
and missionaries’ daughters, 


Boys Schools and Colleges. 
_o COLLEGE. — An Examination for THREE 


FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of 90 guineas each, and for Exhibitions 
Entry torms can 














of 60 and 40 guineas and £30, will be held on 17th and Isth June, 
be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks, 


QT. JOHN’S SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD.—TWO = Albany 
\) Scholarships, limited to sons of clergy, and 3 Non-Foundation Scholarships 
for sons of clergy or laymen, will be awarded by an examination held on Wed- 
nesday, July 2nd, 1924.—Applications of candidates to be sent to the REV. the 
HEAD-MASTER for Albany Scholarships on or before June 18th, and for Non- 
Foundation Scholarships on or before June 25th, 


— SCHOOL, 


School, 220 Boys in four Houses 








SOMERSET.—Endowed Public 

Strong Staff of Oxford and Cambridge 
Recognized by Army Council and Air Ministry. O.T.C,, Swimming, Wc. 
First-class Engineering Shops. Entrance Scholarship Examination July 9th, 
Inclusive Fees, £90 per annum.—For entry apply HEAD-MASTER, Wellington 
School, Somerset, or F. LEE MICHELL, Ksq., Clerk to the Governors, 


‘UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near MAIDSTONE, KENT. 

Founded 1576. One or more Scholarships of the value of £105 a year, 

one or more of the value of £30 a year, and a Clothworkers’ Company’s Exhibition 

of £30 a year will be awarded in July.—For further particulars apply to the Kev, 

W. W. HOLDGATE, Head-Master, at the School, or to the CLEKK, 53 Palace 
Street, Westminster, 8.W 


(= RCHER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
Head-Master, F, E, Woodall, M.A., F.R.G.S, (late of Oundle School). Foes, 
£25 38, 10d, per term,—All applications to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY, 
| REGHORN 
Head-Masters: H. M. Rush, B.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston 
Castle Preparatory School), and RK. W. Burton, M.C., B.A. PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, DREGHORN CASTLE, COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, prepares boys 
ior Public Schools and Dartmouth, Healthy situation, 400 acres of woodland and 


ing fields on the slopes of the Pentland Hills, Workshop, Museum, Tennis 
Courts, Swimming, &c, 


Graduates, 











CASTLE SCHOOLS. 





play 


UPPER SCHOOL AT CRAIGEND PARK, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN 
Boys of 14 years and over prepared for the Universities and all Prelim. Exams, 
For fuller particulars send for Prospectuses of above Schools to the SECRETARY, 
17 Rutland Street Edinburgh, or to the H KAD-MASTERS, 


_ 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. —An Examination to fill Vacant 

Scholarships and Exhibitions will be held at the School on June 17th, 18t! 
and 19th. For particulars apply (by letter only) to the BURSAR, The Bursary, 
Little Dean's Yard, London, 8.W. i. 


wy CH JLARSHIPS AT 
h SUSSEX. Value, £50 a year, reducing fees to £55, 
Apply ‘the HEAD-MASTER. 








HURSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE, 
Entries close June 6th.— 





ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON.—Church of England Public 
School on the Woodard Foundation, 

mr a projessiona! and commercial careers 
pt ey 


Boys prepared for the Universities 
Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming Bath, 
Simpncluaive fees, £75 per annum,—For Prospectus, etc,, apply to the HEAD- 





| 








QTOwE SCHOOL Scholarship Examination, 1924. 
h 











% June 20th; final, July 3rd-5th, Particulars and entry forms may be had 
from the HEAD MASTER, Stowe School, Buckingham, 
=e ee Sas 
Scholastic Agencies. 
A DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
£\% HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 


DOMESTI 
is given iree 


KCONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
of charge by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING & 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: 
Educational Ageats, Established 1873, 
Messrs, Gabbitas, Thring & Co, are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply fuil information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agricuiture and Horticulture, 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADé TO PARENTS. 


co., 
Regent 4926, 








YCHOOLS For reese 2eem BIBL. 
Ss TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 


Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AlD 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuse< and Trustworthy Informatioa. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4, 

Telephone ; Central 5053. 





'CHOOLS Information and _ carefully considered 
Ss advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


Schotastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive fuforma- 
tion of achools, vocaticnal training, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad. 
Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICK OF A CAREER.’ 
W.1. ‘Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 3273 


7 Teo" 


NAREERS. 














Foreign. 
JENSIONNAT VILLA, ARIANE, CHAILLY-LAUSANNE.— 


Finishing school for elder Girls, Sports. Kuglisi rete Escort 
London,-——Principals, Melles. GLAS 





rehices 


I 


trom 











Pribate Euition, Kc. 


ny LOCUTION.—Mr CHARLES SEYMOUR 

‘J ~will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPKAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking, 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies 401 Strand (Opposite Hotel Cecil), W.C. 2, 


rE‘HE PARISIAN SCHOOL OF FRENCH.- 
sation, diction taught by the French method, At 
12 Orchard Street, Oxford Street. 


w!' TAMMERING. THE BEASLEY TREATMENT.—The only 
‘ ratians! one, Cloth bound volume free from E, J. Ketley, Tarrangower, 
Willesden L e 1.W 











Grammar, conver- 
pupil's residence, or 











@ours, &c. 





CHURCH 


President : 


TT RAVELLERS’ GLU B. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
Chairman: THE LORD SAYE AND SELE. 

PRICE INCLUDES 14 DAYS’ HOTELS AND RAIL. 

8s. 14 days’ BELGIAN SEA-COAST, Excursions Ypres, 

Bruges, ete. 

LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Excursions 


£& 


£12 12s. 


Rigi, Burgenstock, ete. 
£13 13s. LUGANO for ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, etc., ete. 
£17 17s. VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, STRESA, GAR- 
DONE-RIVIERA. 
£19 10s.5 MALOJA PALACE, ENGADINE. 
Hon. Sec., Col. Fergusson, C.M.G., 
3ar Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
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IR HENRY LUNN, LIMITED. 
PALATIAL HOTELS, SHORT SEA ROUTE, 


TOURS INCLUDE 14 DAYS’ HOTEL AND RAIL, 





£8 8&3. 14 days BELGIAN COAST, with visits to BRUGES, ZEEBRUGGE, 
NIEUPORT BATTLEFIELDS, large hotel, return ticket. 
£13 138. GRAND HOTEL, BRUNNEN, Lake of Lucerne. 14 daya and journey. 
£16 2s, PALACE DES ALPES, MURREN, King of the Oberland, 14 days 
and journey. 
£19 108. MALOJA PALACE, ENGADINE, 6,000 feet above the sea. 14 days 
and journey. Golf, Lawn Tennis, Bathing, Fishing. The Finest Hotel 
in Switzerland. 
£15 15s, ATHOLL PALACE, PITLOCHRY, 14 days with return ticket from 
London, 
Booklet on application to 
The SECRETARY, 5 H.K., Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 1, 
psivare SOCTAL TOURS. 
TYROL — DOLOMITES. 
e : By Auto. July 3rd, 
INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, 
_4months. Gct. 17th. 
WORLD TOUR. 
INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, 


JAVA, CHINA, JAPAN, &c. 
“ (Can be taken in sections.) 
N. 8S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 896. 








Hotels, Bydros, Kc. 


YOUNTRY HOLIDAYS, NORTH DEVON.—Two Gentlewomen 

4 RECEIVE GUESTS in beautiful old Manor House; moderate terms: in 
reach all noted beauty spots, Farm produce.—Miss TABOR, “ Lee House,” 
Marwood, N, Devon, 








‘ U ESTS received in private country house. Terms from 34 gns. 
week inclusive.— Apply DALGLEISH, The Lodge, Pembury, Tunbridge 
Wells, Phone 63 Pembury. 


f OLIDAYS IN FRANCE.—Refined family can receive two boys. 
Perfect climate.—Prof, JACOB (B.A.), LES PIVOLNES, Vence (Alp. Mar.), 





France. 








Authors, @ppeturiting, &r. 
| ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 


Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 

film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeies, the world 

centre for Moving Picture Production. 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 





Doctor’s Commons, E.C. 4. 





q‘AKKN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
‘4 to write, what to write about, where to sell, Kxpert gaidance, real training. 
lilustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 8&5), 18 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 


OURNALISM AND SHORT STORY WRITING. — Private 
e tuition by Mr. Robert Machray, the well-known journalist and contributor to 
Vimes, Fortnightly, Saturday, &c.—The Misses Neal & Tucker, 62 Bedford 8t., W.C.2. 


. eee and Proof-reading by experienced Clerk, late 
london Uviversity. Accurate, prompt. MSS, Is., carbon copy 8d. per 
1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risborough, Bucks. 
‘| YPEWRITING & Duplicating, 6d. per 1,000 words. MSS.& Plays, 
ete 


Prompt and careful work assured.—Miss BEITH, Tattingstone, Ipswich, 














TIV,YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 
Mias NANCY MeFARLANE (“C"’), 11 Palmetra Avenue, Westcliff. 


SS. TYPEWRITTEN 10d. per 1,000 words. Carbon copies 3d. 
per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Translations, Accuracy and dispateh,— 
MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, London, 8.W. 18. 











Financial, &c. 
} EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd, 





P.R.H.A., Ltd,, St. Goorge’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
ty TOCK EXCHANGE GUIDANCE, by a genuine expert.— 
h No fees; 


payment on results; correspondence invited.—Write in first 
instance Expert, Box 11, c/o Jacksons, 10 Cullum Street, B.C, 3 














Miscellaneous. 
1ARSON’S PURE PAINT. 
() NON-POISONOUS. MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 colours, 


Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration, 


For patterns and particulars write-— 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, London, §.W. 11, 

REAL SAVING.— WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 

COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list or send 

garments for free estimate, or we collect,—-LONDUN TURNING CO, (Dept, A.), 

16 Chardmere Koad, London ,N.16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 


JOUR SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 
successfully, Descriptive booklet and price list.—Leveson’s Invisible Repair 
U>,, Dept. Sp., St. Martin's Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. "Phone : City 1170.. We collect. 


‘gs HE BEST WAY TO GET GOOD BACON, Send for a side 

of Fisher’s “ Peerlesa ”’ (about 42 Ibs.) at 104d. per ib. (smoked or unsmoked), 
rail paid, guaranteed prime quality and to keep for two months. Compare this 
price with any others. List free. Cash or satisfactory references, 


Battersea, 











WM. FISHER, Bacon Curer, Bristol, 











<<, ~~ 

- rr Th —_—_ 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. — Your own 

‘ Pa _——. or eo eu incorporated. Artistic and Onninay as 

rom 28. Specimens sent free.—HENKY B. WAR 57 ; , Work 

London, W. 1. D, 57 Mortimer Street 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Hiches ~> 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth nt B on Vutcanite Highest Value 


12s. on Silver, 15. , 
Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted 98. oy 
returned post free. Beat prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery’ Paree 
or otherwise). Satisiaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. TY (broke, 

S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Mauchester. Estd. 1959 


YOCKROACHES eradicated by “ Blattis,”’ 


Gold, £2 on Platinum 





& scientific 


invented by EK. Howarth, F.Z.8: Harmless to domestic ate at 

Is. 6d., 28. Sd., 5s., post free irom sole makers, HOWARTH’S, 473 ¢ Tie 
moore Road, Sheffield, or Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, BOOT’s Branche” 
es 








An excellent present for a child is “ The 
Children’s Policy.”’ 


assurance which will become payable a 


It provides now a life 


death after age 25 at a low premiun 
sharing in large profits. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No shareholders 


No commission 
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fg AN ETON MASTER'S REMINISCENCES By A. C. G. Heygate. § 

& EL RAFSAT: the Recoil ef Isiam By Lieut.-Col. C. P. Hi 8 

wi THE SLEEPING BINS: a Short Story. By N. M . 

a BUSH STRATEGY: a Moral from the West Coast & 

SY By Sir Robert Baden Powell, Bt., K.C.B.,K.C.V.0. 

f¥ THE COMIC SONGS OF 100 YEARS AGO, By A. E. Snodgrass. § 

& THE WICKET-KEEPER WINS: a Short Story = 

* By Horace Hutchinson. & 

& SANDWICH: To-day and Yesterday. By A. G. Bradley. © 

ba THE CRIME OF LUDOVIC THE MOOR, © 

w By Arthur H. Norway, CB. ¢ 

N THE MURU: an Indian Story. By Denny C. Stokes ® 

fe ANN PENN. By the Viscountess Cave. § 

& ADVENTURES IN PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE.—I\ Revolt & 

& of the Partners. By Bennet Copplestone (F. Harcourt Kitchin). § 

s LITERARY ACROSTIC.—No. 16. & 
- & 

Ps JOHN MURRAY, LONDON, W. 1. * 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JUNE, 1924. 
ELEONORA DUSE, By tHe Hon. Maurice Bariné. 
THINGS IN GENERAL: II. 

By Bernarp Snaw and Arcuipatp IHENDERSON. 
TIIE DECLINE OF LIBERALISM. By J. Byers Maxwell. 
THE DEATH OF LENINE By Mrxuait Perrovicn ARtTzyBAsHEr?. 


THE PASSING OF A DYNASTY. By H. Cuarres Woods. 
POETRY AND THE PROSAICS. By Marcaret L. Woods. 
INDIANS IN THE EMPIRE. By Bric.-Gen. F. G. Stons, C.M.G. 
NEGLECTED NATIONAL ASSETS By Arcuipacp Hurd 


THE FUTURE OF THE NEW BALTIC STATES. 
By Evena Crivers Davics 
POLITICAL TREMORS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By J. D. WHeELpLtt. 
AN IMPRESSION OF 


ERMANY, DECEMBER, 1923. f 
By May. R. Struarr_Worttey 
THE STORY OF WOMAN.—IL By 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


W. L, Grorce 
LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 


—_ 





OOK BARGAINS.—Send for my May Catalogue of Books i 
all branches of Literature in new condition, offered at Bargain Prices. Free 
on requcst,—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore Street, Wh, 
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When ordering your Magazines, get 


“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 


FOR JUNE. 
CONTENTS. 
The Roads of the North-West Frontier. 


By Major-General Sir George K. Scott-Moncrieff, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.1E. 


An Affair of Some Gravity. By T. B. Simpson. 
Youth and the East.—xXIIL-XVII. 


Ibiza. By Douglas Goldring. 


The Adventures of Captain Ivan Koravitch. 
Late of the Imperial Russian Army. 
By Victor L. Whitechurch. 

I. How the Captain Acted as a Judge. 

Ii. How the Captain Robbed the Bank at 

_ jJaronok. 
In the Sal. 
Montreuil-sur-Mer. 
At the Sign of the Laughing Gods. 


By J. O. P. Bland. 
The Author of “ Jorrocks.”’ By Moira O'Neill. 
A Sermon in the Abbey. 
3y Major Ardern Beaman, D.S.O. 
Musings without Method— 
The Liberal Party—Dead or Dying—Matthew 
Arneld’s Criticism—The French Elections—A. H. 
Bullen and the Elizabethans. 


By Stephen Gwynn. 















“Life would be dull without * Blackwood.’ 
“We j very line of ‘ Blackwooil.’ 
‘It is an unfailing source of enjoyment to me.” 








Blackwood’s 
or 15s. for 









Abroad can have “ 
for 30s. yearly, 


Home and 
monthly 





by post 





BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
37 Paternoster Row, 
London. 


WM. 




































































NOW READY. 


THE 
Church Missionary Review 


FOR JUNE, 1924. Price 1/- 
SOME OF THE CONTENTS. 
THE MISSIONARY IMPLICATIONS OF — A ms 
OF GOD. V. F. Storr, 
FOUR CARDINAL a es FOR THE. DEVELOP MENT 
THE CHINESE CHURCI Rev. Lin Pu-cut, 
THE JE Ft SALEM CONF ERENCE. 
Rev. W. Wirson Casu, D.S.O., € 
“THE GOLDEN BOUGH.” CANON z Roscor, 
THE WORLD'S NEED OF CONVERSION. 


Rt. Rev. F. T. Woops, 
From the Publishing Department: 
CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
And f ul Booksellers. 


(by post 1/12d.). 
IDE A 


M./ 
OF 
M.A. 
).B.E. 
M.A. 


D.D. 








TAA HUTCHINSON & CO |iiiiiiMiiiiNNNNINININ 


WANT 








Just Published. A delightful and 
brilliant book of memoirs. 


UNWRITTEN 
HISTORY 


ty COSMO 
(the 


In handsome volume « 
by the author. 18s. net. 


famous 


one of the most entertaining v« 


to imagine. 


This is 
it is possible 





HAMILTON 
novelist and playwright). 
ith 16 original cartoons 


umes 


Written in that 
this bril 


es the 


intimate chatty style for which 
liant novelist is famous, it introduc 
teader to a number of distinguished persons, ranging from Queen Victcria 


Sir George Hutchinson, 


Irving, and a host of 











to G. K, Chesterton, G. B. Shaw, 

others, 

AUHUMAETIN HHA ; HUTCHINSON & CO _Jilillllllilitii HMuill 
Reminiscence f life and sport in 


three reigns — Ready next Friday. 


DAYS THAT 
ARE GONE 

















ST 


NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


AND AFTER 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE: 


Two Neighbours of Russia and their Policies : 

(1) Roumania and Bessarabia. 

By His Excellency Mons. N. TiruLescu 
Roumanian Minister in London). 

(2) Poland. By Professor Roman DysnoskI. 
Air and Egoism. By L. F. 
The Case of the Working Journalist. 

By J. P. 
Transjordania—and the Mandate Farce. 


HH Il HI IRR NT MM 








(the 


EASTERBROOK. 


COLLINS. 


By the Right Hon. Lorp Rac Lan. 
The Novel of To-day. By A. Ryay. 
The Morte d’Arthur. By Cuaries F. Cooksey. 
Icelandic Literature. By G. AinsLIE HiGur. 


The Royal Academy. 
By DetMAR HarMooD BANNER. 


The Silvery Wood-Warbler. 
Hills and a Valley. By 


W. WALMESLEY WHITE. 
WILLoUGHBY DEWAR 
(D. Willoughby). 


Mount Sinai and its Monastery. By A. 8. Merron. 
The True Cause of Trade Depression. 
By ArtHurR KITson. 
Housing : A National Policy. 
y TREVELYAN 
Life and Scenes in London : 
(1) Bethnal Green. 
(2) Waterloo Bridge. 
By The 


M.P. 


THOMSON, 
By Sypnrey K. PHEL?s. 


Hon. GILBERT COLERIDGE. 








HTT 





CONSTABLE : London astited Sydney. 3s. net. 
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UCLA AL Mill 





PRESENT 


E CHRISIOPMIER MARLOWE 
: LAPLAY BY ERNEST MILTON 






















With a cover design by RUNALD BALFOUR and a prolegue by 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


Crown 4to. 16/- net. 
Also 50 copies bound in white and 
gold and signed by the author. 
and beautiful play, written in rhythmic prose, 
public the poetic talents of a young actor 
formances at the “ Old Vic” 
yalt 





This important 
will introduce to the 
already known for his brilliant per 
and in Galsworthy’s successful play, Lé 


AND 

















Col. B a 7 a nae 
ty Col. B. de Sales La Terrieve GORDON BOTTOMLEY 
In large volume with 18 illustrations. 248, met. KING LEAR’S WIFE AND OTHER PLAYS 7/6 net 

An Ca A ere Bee GRUACH AND BRITAIN’S DAUGHTER (Two Plays.) 7/6 net 
g and eventful career im_ the BERNARD SHAW 
md of epatt, Son and eae = BACK TO METHUSELAH 10/6 net 
ah ge ge 8 "Oxford, the = HEARTBREAK HOUSE 7/6 net 
writer ecrved with distinction in : SAINT JOAN ; (In preparat 0 ) 
the earlicr Egyptian campaigns, and was later appointel to the List of Bernard Shaw’s plays in various editions and at various 
Ye f the Guard. The book is full of sidelights on notabilitics, prices wt Ul be sent on 1 appl ication 
a 7 Witt 
Wari FU TCHINSON &_ CO _ AMIN NINN? WNiNiJ ORANGE ST. LONDON W C2 Ae A AML 
pa N_& CO _ iin M Mh 
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NOTICE TO NOVEL READERS. 


A 
PASSAGE 
TO 
INDIA. 


By 


E. M. FORSTER, 


Author of “ Howards End,” etc. 





Will be ready next week. 
7 / 6 net. 


** There will also be issued a Large Paper 
Edition, limited to 200 copies, each copy 
signed by the Author, printed on hand-made 
paper. Demy 8vo. Price £2 2s. net. 





EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., 
LONDON: 41 ¢& 43 MADDOX STREET, W. 1. 








STEP-CHILDREN 


By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN. 7s. 6d. net 


Outlook: “ Mrs. Millin has advanced, I think, as far as acute. 
ness of vision, intelligence and judgment can carfy an author, 
and her God’s Step- Children should assure her position among the 
leading novelists.’ 








ALSO 

JUDGMENT EVE 

Stories by H. C. HARWOOD. 
PICTURE FRAMES 

Stories by THYRA WINSLOVF. 
RECOMPENCE. 

By ROBERT KEABLE. 
TONY : 
By STEPHEN HUDSON. . net |: 








NATIVE 


By “ ASTERISK.” 
Author of Isles of Illusion. 7s. 6d. net 


Daily Chronicle: *‘ Describes vividly the case of an 
Englishman driven by loneliness to take a native wife, 

Asterisk’ handles his tragic theme well, and his story, 
simply and sincerely told, gains in dramati ¢ significance 
until the inevitable and terrible conclusion.” 


GONE 0D 








3/6 FICTION 


THE MOTHER OF ALL LIVING 
SIMON CALLED PETER 
SWEET PEPPER 
PONJOLA 





By ROBERT KEABLE 
By ROBERT KEABLE 
By GEOFFREY Moss 
By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 
THE FORERUNNER By DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI 
| THE BLAZED TRAIL By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 











10-12 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C. 2. rh, 


Midd iaed 














MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will reccive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 





IN GIPSY CAMP AND ROYAL PALACE: 


Wanderings in Rumania. 


By E. O. HOPP -E. With a Preface by the QUEEN 
OF RUMANIA. With Decorations by BOLD, and 32 
Photographs by the author. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


A New World Order 


ETHICS AND SOME MODERN WORLD 
PROBLEMS 


sy W. McDOUGALL, 
Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 


A BOOK OF FAMOUS SHIPS 


By C. FOX SMITH. With 6 Illustrations by 
PHIL W. SMITH. Crown 8vo. Os. net. 


A book of biographies of notable ships of the mercantile marine, 


Professor of Psychology at 
7s. 6d. net. 





Tremendous Adventure 


PELLUCIDAR 
3y EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A story which for imaginative genius and breathless interest can 
hardly be surpassed. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C. 2. 

















RIDER’S NEW LIST. 





THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE 
ROSY CROSS 


By ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE, Author of “A 
New Encyclopedia of Freemasonry,” etc. Large Demy 
8vo, 672 pp. Specially designed binding in crimson 
cloth, gilt, with sixteen full-page plates 30s. net. 


For this, his latest work, Mr, Waite has had the ‘ath antage of acces 
to several important MSS, and other rare sources of iniormation 
which have furnished certain clues to the first beginnings and subse- 
quent ramifications of this mysterious Occult Society. No such com 
prehensive and exkaustive work on the Brothers of the Rosy Cross 
has ever before been given to the world. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PROBLEM 


By LEWIS SPENCE. 


OF ATLANTIS 


Demy 8vo, cloth, rage ed. 
Os. 6d. net. 
A detailed study of the accumulated evidence for a existence of 
the lost Continent of Atlantis from various sources 
“A very interesting book.”—Saturday Review 
‘Mr. Spence has made a stronger case for the prob ability of such 
a teat Continent than we have hitherto met ats 
ern Daily Press. 


* Extraordinarily interesting.’’-—The Tatler. 


THE OCCULT REVIEW 


Monthly, 1s. net. Annual Sub., 12s. 
The leading Journal Devoted to the Investigation of er- 
normal Phenomena, Occult Science, and the Study of the 
Broader Aspects of Religion and Philosophy. 


Edited by RALPH SHIRLEY. 








Write for Rider’s Complete Catalogue of Works on Occult 
Philosophy, Freemasonry, Symbolism, & 


WILLIAM RIDER AND SON, LTD, 


8 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 
A LONG LIFE’S WORK: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
By Sit ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, O.M., 
With Photogravure Portrait. 8vo. 18s. net. 
The Morning Post :—“ The gentle gravity and quiet humour of 


the book make it very pleasant reading, and it is a revelation of a 
large and single hearted personality, tadio-active even at ninety 


years—youny. 
WALTER PATER. PpoOckKET EDITION. 4 Vols. 
Cloth 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 
Imaginary Portraits 
Appreciations. 


K_CB., F.R:S. 





Fcap. Svo. 
The Renaissance. 
Marius the Epicurean. 
THIN-PAPER EDITION. 
THE BAB BALLADS: with which are included 





Songs by a Savoyard. 
By W. S. GILBERT. With 350 Illustrations by the 
Author. Thin-paper Editton. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 


Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


1924 Issue just published. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK 


8s. 6d. net 





Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D., and 
M. EPSTEIN, M.A. Ph.D. With Maps. Crown 
20s. net 


ovo. 





THE BLUE GUIDES. 
SHORT GUIDE TO LONDON. 


With British Empire Exhibition Supplement and Map, 


3 other Maps and 29 Plans. Edited by FINDLAY 
MUIRHE \D, M.A., F.R.G.S. Feap 8vo. 6s. net. 
Other volumes full plied with Ss ips and Plans: 
LONDOD 14s. PARI 14s. net. 
ENGLAND. lés, ne <WITZERL AND. 15s. net. 
W er 9s. net. NORTH-E ASTERN FRANCE. 


BELG! 10s. nei. 12s. net. 





NORTHERN ITALY. THE FRENCH ALPS. 106s. net. 
7s. 6d. net. [Shortly. NORMANDY. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Shortly, 

THE 





ROUND TABLE 


of the Politics of the 


A Quarterly Revieu 
»mmonwealth. 


British Ce 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR JUNE : 

LABOUR AT THE HELM. 
SOCIALISM AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 
AMERICAN POLITICS IN ELECTION YEAR, 
SHOULD WE GUARANTEE A EUROPEAN 

SETTLEMENT? 
IRELAND AS IT IS. 


so Articles from “ United Kingdom,” “ India,” “ Canada,” 
“ Australia,” ‘“* Sout ™ Afric a,” and “New Zealand.” 
rish Boundary Question: Editor’s Note and Map. 


United States and 











Price 5/- per copy or per annum. 
Canada $5 p.a., India Rs.15 p.a., unless it is preferred to pay 
in sterling. Post free. 
i through all oksellers, Railway Bookstalls, and at 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 














STATIONERY FOR PRIVATE 
OR PROFESSIONAL USE. 











may be obtained in all sizes and qualities from all | 


W.H.S. Bookshops. 


envelopes 


and 


is appreciated by all 
Appropriate die-stamping, 


fine stationery appeals. 


The W.H.S. series of notepapers | 


to whom 


executed in one of the many tasteful W.H.S. styles, 


adds to 


these high quality notepapers the 


Suggestion of tone and refinement. 


final 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
PARIS. 1,000 BRANCHES. FRUSSELS 








A Glorious Successor 
to ‘‘Tell England.’’ 


Wanderlight 


ERNEST RAYMOND 


That eerie insight which is the “ soul " of Ernest Raymond's 
work is abundantly manifested in this new story; it will hold 
its readers in thrali from first to last page. 7/6 net. 


A Full Length Portrait of 
§ a Fine, Manly Soul. 


The Heavenly Ladder 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 


“Mr. Mackenzie is an artist in character draughtsmanship. 
* The Heavenly Ladder’ is the most powerful of the trilogy 
to which it belongs."-—Sunday Times, 7/6 net. 


q A Story of Strength, 


Courage and Idealism. 


Ancient Fires 
I A. R. WYLIE 2nd Impression. 


“A masterpiece of characterisation."—Truth. “She has 
done nothing more original in motive and in conception. _— 
Sunday Times. “No one ever doubted that she could 
write a great novel. "Glasgow Herald. 


//O net. 


She has done it. 


‘*The Best Thing 
| Mr. Deeping has Done.’’—Star. 


Three Rooms 
WARWICK DEEPING 


“Unlike many other couples in fiction, Fifine, and more 
especially her lover . . . keep improving down to the last 
line of the last chapter."—Edinburgh Scotsman. “ Warwick 
Deeping’s best."—John 0° London's Wcely. 7/6 net. 


An Epic of the Newfoundland 
q Sealers’ Toil. 


The White Wilderness 


GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 


“It is a book to read and remember . . . an epic treated in 
the appropriate dimension.”——Edinburgh Evening News. 
* Attains a force of splendour and terror hardly inferior to 
*Moby Dick.’ "—Dundee Advertiser. 


that found in 
7/6 net. 


| Something New and 
Entertaining in Travel Books. 


To Venice and Back 


in a Two-Seater 
DR. E. HALFORD 


This is a book that will delight all motorists particularly, 
and all lovers of the picturesque in general. It is a joyous 
account of a joyous holiday trip through France, a part of 
Italy end back through Switzerland. / 


6/- net. 
ig A Perfect 
Bedside Book. 


Day In and Day Out 


By “THE LONDONER ” 
of The Evening News. 
With a Foreword by J. C. Squire. 
A selection from his daily writings in The Evening News 
chosen by himself. “ The best of them, like the best cameos, 
leave one forgetful of their relative size and of anything but 
their beauty and fulness and perfection of grace."—From the 


Foreword by J. C. Squire. 3/6 net. 
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LA BELLE PAMELA 


This is a biography, by her Great-Granddaughter LUCY ELLIS and JOSEPH TURQUAN 
of Pamela, Lady Edward Fitzgerald (1773-1831), whose origin has given rise to many 
an hypothesis. Bound up with her story is that of the dominating personality of her mothe; 
Madame de Genlis, and the Duc d’Orléans. ; 

The impenetrable network of lies behind which Madame de Genlis entrenched herself 
in her Memoirs has been cleared away, the mask removed from things and from people 
and the true origin of Pamela worked out. 

La Belle Pamela will make an interesting contribution to the history of those tragic 
years. It contains many hitherto unpublished documents and portraits. [Illustrated. 25s. net, 


A DOMINIE’S FIVE — 


Mr. A. S. NEILL, the author of “A Dominie’s Log,” recounts some of his further 
experiences in his international school at Hellerau. Having read a popular and exciting 
story to the English-speaking group of five pupils with the result that four of them went 
to sleep, he conceived the idea of telling the children a story in which they themselves 
become the participants and actors. The story is here related. It makes an_ original 
contribution to the art of story-telling for children. 5s. net. 


SUNDAY TIMES : “ A wholly original idea.” 
GLASGOW CITIZEN : “ The jolliest book written since Kenneth 
Grahame wrote ‘ The Wind in the Willows.’ ” 


MELTON MOWBRAY AND OTHER| ADVENTURES OF A _ NAVAL 
MEMORIES PAYMASTER 


By Moreton Frewen. Few men of the author’s genera- | By Paymaster Rear-Admiral W. E. R. Martin, C.M.G. 
tion have had a greater circle of friends throughout the | The Navy is perhaps the only profession to provide the 
English-speaking world, and he has something personal | background for experiences as interesting and varied 
and intimate to recount of all the principal personalities | as those related by the author. Illustrated. 16s. siet. 
of those years, ranging from the late King Edward, 
and successive Presidents of the United States of 
America, to Margot Asquith and “the souls.”  Illus- 
trated. 16s. net. 
Sunday Times: “ A feast of good things.” 


Daily Mail: “ A capital book, lively, agreeable and 
full of information.” 

John o’ London’s Weekly: “ All who love the sea 

. . Should on no account miss ‘The Adventures of 
a Naval Paymaster.’ ” 


THE LATEST GREEN LABEL SUCCESSES CLUBFOOT THE AVENGER 
THE BATHURST COMPLEX The sinister German secret agent is again on the war- 


Rhona is on her way to a party when a frightened path to wreak his vengeance on the men in the British 
See “a dee ee secret service who are ever crossing his path. By 
woman beseeches her help. Rhona finds herself in a Valentine Williams, Author of “The Man with the 
house where a murder has been committed and narrowly | Cjubfoot.” 7s. Ga et 
escapes being arrested as the murderer. An amateur s : ei ‘ = 
detective story by Wyndham Martyn. 7s. 6d. net. Daily Chronicle: The episodes are thrilling and 
Truth: “It is quite the cleverest detective story that | 4tamatic, 


the season has produced.” 
SOLOMON THE UNWISE 

SEAMEW & CO. Like Don Quixote, Solomon rescues damsels in distress. 
A collection of breezy sketches from a yachtman’s | The scene is Hyde Park and a Bloomsbury boarding- 
notebook, relating the adventures and misadventures of | house. By Anthony Upperton. 7s. 6d. net. 
the brave little craft ‘Seamew.’ By Courtenay Hayes, Truth: “ Deserves to be and probably will be a big 
Author of “ Witchery o’ the Moor.” 7s. 6d. net. eller.” 

Morning Post: “ A very entertaining book.” 


UKRIDGE GENERAL BELINDA 


The Odyssey of a domestic servant to whom placating 








Fortune is a fickle jade. She eludes Ukridge in his | : a> Seanad help; ; oa “wo 
“1: rt . . . . e ehers > o > > » . . 7 o cd 
brilliant dog-college scheme, and likewise in his backing pio A —— a ee . oe w prCreenS ‘ 
j i +13 = fives ar gS d 4 De rrence, i 

of Battling Billson, the tender-hearted pugilist. But | {TOCCC® Wives, are things of daily occurrence 


: Tees . humorous and human story 3y Ethel Holdsworth 
hope and George Tupper keep Ukridge going. By niger a ee ae 
P. G. Wodehouse. 3s. 6d. net. Author of “ Helen of Four Gates.” 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MYSTERY OF KING’S EVERARD | THE SAFETY PIN 


The Regent’s Gold Plate has been stolen from the stately | The discovery of a safety pin on the body of a murdered 
Tudor mansion of the Everard family. Who was the | man nearly leads to the ruin of a clever, public-spirited 
thief? A thrilling mystery story by C. Brandon. | woman. Her persecutors are animated by ambition and 





7s. 6d. net. greed. A clever mystery story by J. S. Fletcher. 
Court Journal: “A problem that really baffles and | /S. 6d. net. 
holds the interest.” Morning Post: “ An absorbing story.” 


THESE ARE THE LATEST HERBERT JENKINS GREEN LABELS 











= = = —— 
I@aden” = lrinted by W. srraigut & Sons, Lrp., 93 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; and published by THOMAS SAUNDERS for the “ SPECTATOK ”’ (Limited), at thou Office, 
No, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2, Saturday, May 3lst, 1924, 
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